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FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH 
O EVERY WELL—REGULATED mind the denominational consciousness is a thing to 


be avoided and sectarianism the unpardonable sin. Catholicity is the word that We 
; have emphasized. Two recent incidents in the life of our churches illustrate the wrong 
and the right way by which catholicity may be promoted. 

Under the leadership of Jenkin Lloyd Jones of sainted memory there came into being 
twenty-five years ago the American Congress of Liberal Religious Societies, known in its 
latter days as the Congress of Religion. It was intended not as a union of denominations, 
but as the negation of denominations. 

Not even the electrical personality and the inspiring leadership of Mr. Jones was 
able to make this Congress a success. When it was seen that fellowship in the new or- 
ganization was to be purchased by the breaking of existing denominational ties, applica- 
tions for membership on the part of churches ceased, and the number of affiliated churches 
declined until only three were left. Of these, two are now dead and the third is experienc- 
ing great diffculty in replacing its lamented leader. 

A more successful effort for the promotion of catholicity was the organization of the 
International Congress in 1900. It meant not an attack upon existing loyalties, but the 
realization of the larger implication of those loyalties. Just as the League of Nations is 
intended not to destroy nationality but to aid in the realization of legitimate national 
ideals, so has the International Congress helped to give form and permanence to the ideals 
of the churches and individuals composing it. 

Denominationalism within limits is probably just as necessary at the present stage 
of our religious development as nationality in our political development. Independency 

has been forced upon certain churches because of their inability any longer to subscribe 
to the creeds which their denominations imposed. When Hiram Thomas and David Swing 

were forced out of the Methodist and Presbyterian communions in Chicago, their disci- 

ples knew no way to enable them to continue their work but by establishing independent 

churches. However, the subsequent history of these organizations is illustrative of the 

almost inevitable fate of an independent church. It may flourish during the lifetime of 

its founder, but when he dies it either dies with him or reverts to a type of faith at vari- 
ance with his. The country is strewn with the wrecks of this kind of churches. 

There are valid reasons why congregations which can no longer submit to the con- 
‘trol of the fellowships to which they belong may feel in honor bound to assert their in- 

_ dependence. There ought to be no reason for such action by churches which are by tra- 
_ dition and polity already absolutely free. Not greater freedom, but a more adequate and 
vital fellowship with their sister churches is the thing which these churches need. 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 13, 1919 


To Friends of Liberty 


ISTORY REPEATS TO-DAY. Human na- 

ture is the same. We dislike to question the 

thesis of Prof. W. E. Hocking, who says in a 

philosophical way that men change. They do 
not, in their essential beings. Look around. We are 
thinking of course of the people and the League of Na- 
-tions. It is just like it used to be. There are some for 
the League whose forebears were for the freeing of the 
Negro, for the Declaration of Independence, the right of 
private judgment in religion, and the long and triumphant 
train of historic struggles. These people come of noble 
lineage, of fighting stock. They have to face their op- 
ponents as their fathers did. They do. Some of the 
foes are of their own household. Why some men are 
not to be warmed and made wise by the light is past 
understanding. Of course, the sun makes some things 
hard and gnarled while it makes other things mellow and 
firm. Not ours to probe the working of humanity’s in- 
finitely various minds; ours simply to warn all friends 
of liberty and fraternity that just because the great peace 
document is nearly finished in the great Council in Paris 
is no reason for us to sit on a cushion and enjoy smooth 
ease. 


Agitation and Education 


HOSE PRE-EMINENT GENTLEMEN are al- 

together wise who have planned, for the principal 
cities of the country, great meetings to agitate and educate 
the people in the meaning of the organization of all the 
nations of the world into one great society. There is 
no appreciable opposition among the common people to 
the fondest and largest hope that ever found an abiding- 
place in the soul of the peoples since time began. But 
the people do not know the thing well, and they do not 
directly pass on the subject. An august body, the United 
States Senate, decides the matter for this country; and 
we, the average man and woman, want to be filled with 
facts and have answers for all objections so that when 
the discussing and balloting is done, there will be neither 
dilly-dallying nor misrepresentation in Washington. The 
blood of our sons was shed for this thing. Some have 
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forgot. Some even wish the war might go on. It pays 
in money and it feeds their hate. But no normal mothers 
or fathers feel like that. The first of the congresses to 
tell the people about the League has been held in Bos- 
ton. ‘The success of it was glorious. The people in a 
multitude made a holiday of it. 


Mr. Taft Leads all the Rest 


Y COMMON CONSENT former President Taft 

achieved his most brilliant and effectual work as a 
publicist in his Boston address last Saturday. He never 
lost his sparkle of good humor and he never failed to go 
straight to the weakness of the enemies. His proposition 
about the League of Nations was clinched with the 
simple statement that not a practicable suggestion had 
been made by a single United States Senator; only criti- 
cism and partisanship, in a time when such things, he 
said, were beneath contempt. He spoke to an audience 
which was easily three-fourths of his own, the opposition 
party, but their response to him in sustaining our dele- 
gates in Paris was as of a host to an apostle with a mes- 
sage from Almighty God. Our fellow-churchman is 
far and away the best friend in the crisis President Wil- 
son has in this country, and the most powerful spokes- 
man for the new day, not excepting the President. In 
many things he disagrees with the Administration vigor- 
ously, and rightly, and yet in the great fundamental call 


of this age, namely, to stop the damnable business of: 


human butchery, by means of a set of new agreements 
which aim to organize the world not for war, as it has 
been organized all through the centuries, but for peace, 
he stands infinitely higher than those little men who are 
feverish with partisanship,—which is sectarianism in 
politics. 


Not Courage but Straight Thinking 


if TAKES GREAT COURAGE, some will say; no, 
it takes something much more important. Mr. Taft 
has nothing to fear, and no favors to ask. It takes clear 
thinking and plain speech. There is where he shines. 
The past week gives us new testimony that our Ameri- 
can people respond to facts. They like nothing so much 
as a man who hurls facts out bluntly and in the vernacu- 
lar, especially when they know he has nothing to gain 
for himself. We venture to believe that if every or- 
dained minister of the word of God realized—as the 
majority, we regret to say, do not realize—that they are 
drawing pay for a prophetic and apostolic calling, they 
would have livelier congregations, as they would come 
nearer to serving this grand and awful time. This is no 
day for unapplied platitudes, for timid goodness, for the 
adroit use of meaningless phrases that almost say some- 
thing. Such things are cowardice and a kind of treason. 


Within Our Own Walls 


Y THE WILL of Mrs. Henry C. Angell, who died 
recently in Boston, her house at No. 16 Beacon 
Street, where she lived her long life, comes into the 
possession of the American Unitarian Association. Who 
among the pilgrims to Anniversary Week has not looked 
upon this house across the way, from the steps of our 
Association building, regarding it with somewhat of won- 
der that it should stand there, so unlike the crowded sur- 
rounding buildings, with its fine suggestion of an archi- 
tecture of another, perhaps better day? It would be a 
reproach to destroy the main lines of it. We should like 
to see the paint removed and the original bricks brought 


held the thing 
_ because we did not want to believe it. We are happy to 


to light. 
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The interior needs little treatment, for the 
rooms are large and well designed. With the constant 
growth of the various works of the Church, and the 
great press now at 25 Beacon Street, we have a notion 


_ that the uses of this important gift are stirring many 


imaginations. ‘There, on the first floor, for example, is 
the place for a real book-room. Let a large, attractive 
window be made in the front wall of the first floor; and 
let the skilful arrangement of our own increasingly im- 
portant publications as well as others be accessible from 
the street level. Those long risers from the sidewalk to 
Headquarters do not help book sales. Then let as many 
church officers as may be be comfortably housed there; 
and the various denominational committees which now in 
instances have to take their poor chances with soulless 
hotel and club rooms,—let them have adequate facili- 
ties. Let all our works be begun, continued, and ended 
within our own walls. We are informed Mrs. Angell had 
the utmost concern to the last that the house should by 
no means be diverted to another denomination’s use. 


The Normality of Sex-hunger 


DISCOVERY has been made. 

ing of the travail and labor of war. Mr. Kenneth 
Saunders of the Y. M. C. A. reports it. The dance has 
broken lust. The soldier of other wars who had his own 
ignorant notions of his nature, who was generally not 
in the least discouraged from venting his passion in the 
most disastrous way, yes, was even explicitly directed to 
the shameful course by many an officer—the soldier and 
the sailor too have been saved to decency by the social 
agencies organized by the good women of our country 
and England, in particular. To-day the testimony comes 
in great waves of enthusiasm from “Y” men and chap- 
lains and officers of the service, that one of the greatest 
changes, amounting almost to a miracle, has been wrought 
by the dance. What does the dance do that is so wonder- 
ful? Well, it satisfies at all times the native and sacred 
interest of young men and women in each other. In 
war-time, the peculiarly masculine disciplines of the 
fighting man develop him abnormally. The psychological 
and accompanying physiological change in him is pro- 
found, and its expression is irresistible. In other wars 
he had no guidance worth the name. ‘The train of it was 
awful. Then we did not understand the inborn sanctuary 
of human nature. All that related to the life of sex was 
forbidden, sinful, a crimson shame. Oh, what pitiful 
hypocrisy! ‘To-day, though it was not set down as the 
working basis of their interest, our good women recog- 
nized as a social fact the normality of sex-hunger. They 
knew that these men, normal, vigorous, healthy, and 
healthy-minded, craved the society of young women, and 
only they were fit who were the best young women. As 


It is another bless- 


~ sure as a son remembers his mother, this is his natural 


Mr. Saunders tells us to carry the 


and great desire. 
Have more 


use of this discovery into days of peace. 


‘dances and other forms of social entertainments, which 
‘feed this deep and beautiful attraction, which has given 


the world the finest gifts of art and of music, of letters 


and religion, of home and state and church. 


From the Knights of Columbus 


TAROM MORE THAN ONE source it has been 

_ charged that the real instigators of the assault on 
the Y. M. C. A. were the Knights of Columbus. We 
off less because we did not believe it than 


publish what will convince the reader, if any word will, 
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that, so far as responsible authority goes, the Roman 
Catholic brethren had no sympathy with the “slanders,” 
as Dr. Ernest M. Stites called the attacks on the “Y.” 
William P. Larkin, director of the overseas work of the 
Knights of Columbus, sincerely praises the work, though 
qualifying the whole welfare enterprise, because “where 
the human equation entered so largely into the conduct 
of the work there must have been deficiencies and short- 
comings in all the organizations.” He did not feel it 
necessary to defend the “Y,” he said, for it needed no 
defenders. Recognizing the great differences in policy, 
“for many men have many minds,” “it is not for rep- 
resentatives of one organization to criticise directly or 
indirectly the work of another simply because policies 
differ. We have worked together most harmoniously. 
. . . Owing to the fact that the ‘Y’ forces were in the 
field before us, they permitted us the use of their build- 
ings for our Sunday morning services while our buildings 
were in the process of construction. On all occasions 
they have most cheerfully rendered this service.” This 
is the decent and right thing. The criticism of the 
Y. M. C. A. is conspicuous because the magnitude of the 
work is immense. It ought to be remembered by the 
American people that their gifts in the United War Work 
Campaign were distributed on a most generous basis. 
The Y. M. C. A. by no means received as much, on a 
basis of the extent of its work, as did the Knights of 
Columbus, the Jewish Welfare Board, and the others. 
The Roman Catholics and Jews, for example, while 
they had probably among their co-religionists thirty per 
cent. of the soldiery, by no means carried on thirty per 
cent. of the welfare work. 


Economist Preaches Sound Doctrine 


O EVERY HUMAN BEING the question comes, 

“What are you here for?” Prof. Thomas Nixon 
Carver, who has a notable way of answering spiritual 
inquiries in the terms of his specialty, economics, has 
written in a recent number of the Journal of Economics 
on the “behavioristic’ man, in which is this sentence: 
“The question is not simply what are men actually like, 
but what kind of men fit best into the cosmos.” Here 
are the two attitudes to life. Religion has laid too much 
emphasis on what we are like and too little emphasis on 
fitting into the cosmos. It has been an introspective 
habit, the fruit of which, in the old order of sainthood, 
has been people with good hearts but not very adven- 
turous or achieving careers. ‘There are great examples 
in exception, but they ought to have been the rule. The 
universe was wrong, according to theology. Its laws 
were despised. The opposition was set up, in preaching, 
between nature and grace. The good were in the world 
but not of the world. Then came the slow heresy that 
we are here and the world is here, and our business is 
to make the best of it. There was no finality about such 
an arrangement, of course, and some bold ones, not 
avowedly religious, went on the assumption that the 
world was right, and that the chief end of man was to 
find how it was governed, and, learning the rules, to play 
the game. ‘These may be called the regular fellows, to 
borrow from the vernacular. We need more of them 
in the church, to speed up with their worldly success the 
works of organized religion; and they need the church, 
to learn that they have the only true religion and do not 
know it! It would refine them in many a case, and in- 
spire and quicken them. But the chief benefit would 
come to church people, who ought to make the sanctuary 
alive with the reality which throbs in the honest factory 
and mart. 
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News of the eek 


WO DEVELOPMENTS of nation-wide import- 
ance ushered in the week. One of these events 
was the suppression of what smacked strongly of a 
Bolshevik uprising in Seattle, under the guise of a sym- 
pathetic strike ordered in support of a strike of workers 
in the shipyards under the control of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board. The other was the deportation across the 
continent of fifty-four foreign-born I. W. W. and Bolshe- 
vist agitators, some of whom had been involved in the 
attempted paralyzation of the industries of Seattle, to an 
Atlantic port, on the way to the countries from which 
they had come. Both events seemed big with possibilities 
in the treatment of the problem of Bolshevism in Amer- 
ica—a Bolshevism preached by foreign apostles. 


N THE DISQUIETING situation in Seattle, which 

threatened to spread to Tacoma and to involve at least 
the entire Pacific Coast, the man of the hour was found 
in Ole Hanson, mayor of Seattle, who at the beginning of 
the struggle laid down the doctrine that the “seat of gov- 
ernment is in City Hall,” proceeded immediately to quad- 
ruple the police force of the municipality, armed them 
with rifles and shotguns, and ordered them to shoot the 
first man who should try “to start something,” as he 
quaintly put it. The result of this uncompromising stand 
for law and order was that the Bolshevik movement, 
obviously designed to spread across the continent, was 
frustrated almost at its inception, and the normal func- 
tioning of the city of Seattle and of its industrial activi- 
ties was being rapidly resumed last Monday. The gen- 
eral principle adopted by Mayor Hanson, who was born 
of Norwegian parents, and drove into Seattle in an open 
wagon sixteen years ago, and by him promulgated to the 
Bolshevik-controlled unions was: “I take the position 
that our duty as citizens stands ahead of the demand of 
any organization on the face of the earth.” 


S AN ECHO of Mayor Ole Hanson’s patriotic per- 

formance at Seattle, the news of the deportation of 
fifty-four alien-born extreme radical agitators from that 
city and other points on the Pacific Coast where indus- 
trial disturbances were developing or were already in 
progress in the form of strikes, as at Tacoma, appealed 
forcefully to many minds. It suggested the possibility of 
simple and direct dealing with the problem that is con- 
fronting governments and peoples all over the world in 
their dealings with the subversive teachings that have 
come out of Russia as the fruits of age-long oppression, 
repression, and exploitation. It was understood at the 
beginning of the week that the men deported from the 
Pacific seaboard were the first instalment of a general 
movement of disaffected elements, of foreign origin, 
toward points of embarkation on the Atlantic to take 
ships for the countries of their origin, for the most part 
Russia. 


ne INTEREST attaches to the deportation 
from the Pacific Coast in view of the action of the 
United States Senate in passing a resolution, on Febru- 
ary 4, empowering the Committee on Judiciary to inquire 
into foreign propaganda “to incite the overthrow of the 
government of this country or all government by force, or 
by the destruction of life or property, or the general 
cessation of industry.” This resolution was the expres- 
sion of a widespread conviction throughout the country 
that the persistent reports of Bolshevik agitation in 
America under the direction of the Soviet organizations 
in Russia have been borne out by facts, and that an 
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active campaign is necessary to suppress the activities of 
un-American agitators on American soil. 


ITH THE APPROACH of the President’s de- 

parture from France at the end of this week, it 
became apparent at the beginning of the week that the 
deliberations at Versailles had assured the formation of 
a League of Nations. The powers and functions of such 
an international society, however, did not promise the 
wide scope that had been hoped for by some of the 
warmest advocates of the League of Nations, including 
perhaps President Wilson, the originator of the idea that 
has appealed so powerfully to peoples everywhere. One 
of the most difficult phases of the entire problem—the 
definition of the power of the League of Nations to 
enforce the decisions of its judicial department by physi- 
cal foree—appeared far from solution at the beginning 
of the week, because of the disinclination of great na- 
tions like Great Britain and France to renounce the war- 
making power. ‘The prospects for a progressive dis- 
armament under an international guarantee also appeared 
dubious, for the same reason. 


MERICAN SENTIMENT in favor of an effective 
League of Nations is being crystallized and devel- 
oped by a series of gatherings that are being held con- 
secutively in nine cities in the country under the designa- 
tion of the National Congress for the League of Nations. 
The attitude of the Congress toward the principle of a 
League of Nations was outlined at the first of these gath- 
erings, held in New York last week, by former President 
William Howard Taft, the prime mover of the Congress, 
who said, “Let us support any real League of Nations 
that is brought back by President Wilson even if it does 
not give us all our desires, and discuss its provisions not 
in a nagging, critical, unfair way, but with a constructive 
spirit to go on and realize what should be the glorious 
results of this war.” 


R. TAFT’S SUPPORT of the President’s mission 

at Versailles, and his earnest advocacy of the 
League of Nations, are producing a profound impres- 
sion upon many open minds throughout the country, 
especially in view of the attacks that are being made on 
the President by Republican leaders in Congress and out 
of it. The comments of the daily press upon Mr. Taft’s 
attitude generally convey the conclusions that the former 
President has been able to rise far above partisan con- 
siderations in a grave juncture of events in the life of the 
country and the world, and to give to his fellow-citizens 
the benefit of a judicial mind and a heart in full sympathy 
with any movement that promises to improve the pros- 
pects of the race. 


OME PROSPECT for a satisfactory solution of the 
many difficult problems pending between China and- 
Japan is offered by the declaration made on February 7 


by Baron Makino, senior Japanese delegate to the Peace © 


Conference, in discussing the intentions of Japan con- 
cerning T'sing-Tao and other parts of the Shantung 
Peninsula, which the Japanese wrested from the Ger- 
mans in 1915: “Japan is now pledged to return to China 
this harbor and port built with German money, together 
with the territory of Kaio-Chau, which China will re- 


ceive eighty years sooner than she could possibly have ~ 


secured it.” ‘The Chinese delegates, however, are contin- 
uing their demands for further adjustments of Chino- 


Japanese relations by the annulment of the treaty which | 


they maintain Japan obtained from them under menace of 
force in 1915, and by which, as the China Press declared 


in a recent issue, China was deprived of her sovereignty, 
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RAVE CONDITIONS of unemployment through- 

out the country were disclosed at the beginning of 
the week by the United States Employment Service. The 
bulletin issued by that organization showed that at the 
end of the preceding week there were 290,831 idle men in 
the United States, and that every week is adding to the 
number. Various governmental agencies are doing their 
best to stimulate public and private enterprise in an or- 
ganized effort to meet the conditions inseparable from the 
period of transition from the industries of war to those 
of peace. S. T. 
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Brevities 


In church, and everywhere, there are leaners and 
lifters. 


People who are aroused to combat the little things in 
life, carrying on a sniping warfare feverishly and unrest- 
ingly, are exhausted when the great fight comes. The 
reserves save the day and win the glory. 


“A liberal education,” says President W. H. P. Faunce, 
“means release from provincialism, sectarianism, and 
every form of partisanship.” We offer this as a test to 
all who profess liberal religion, which is the centre of 
all true liberality. 


There is no retribution sweeter than that of turning on 
a pest of a criticiser, and letting him know his own frail- 
ties, adding for piquancy’s sake the consolation that the 
disfavor of him is held by well-regulated persons who 
are trying in spite of him to be his friends. 


Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, the boys’ biographer of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, saw him the day Quentin’s death was 
published. “There was no sign from the father that any- 
thing unusual had happened. Possibly a little something 
behind the eyeglasses that had not been there before. 
But when I saw him afterward on the public platform 
it was apparent that when the boy fell another boy died— 
the boy in Col. Roosevelt’s heart.” 


Letters to the Editor 


Anniversaries and Sermons 


To the Editor of THE CuristrAN REGISTER :— 

Permit me to suggest, with the new emphasis which 
the World War has placed upon strategic essentials in 
government, industrial life, and religion, that we who 
represent the free churches of the world have an un- 
usual opportunity this year to set forth anew the great 
affirmations of our faith. 

It is the one hundredth anniversary of three great 
events—the birthday of James Russell Lowell (Febru- 
ary 22), whose “Present Crisis” and “Address on De- 
mocracy” are so timely and so often quoted; the birth 
of Julia Ward Howe (August:24), whose “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” is being sung around the world; and 
the preaching of the “Baltimore sermon” by William 
Ellery Channing. 

Moreover, it would be very easy to connect a church 
service with some important event in the lives of any of 
our great seers—for instance, the “Divinity School Ad- 
dress” of Emerson. Indeed, if one should take the birth- 
days of some of our greatest leaders, such as Martineau, 
Channing, O. B. Frothingham, Emerson, Collyer, Parker, 
Hale, Ames, Savage, and Jones, it would be possible, al- 

most every month in this year, to have a timely service 
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in which the vital things of our faith could be presented. 
And I submit that in these months immediately ahead 
of us, many young people will be recasting their religious 
opinions, and it is of vital importance that we give them 
an opportunity to consider what is to us the sanest re- 
ligious viewpoint. JosErpH P. MacCarruy. 
WALTHAM, Mass. 


From the National Capital 


All sides on the Russian question—Caste in the army 
charged—Are social reformers exclusive? 


COMMENTATOR 


WasHInNcTon, D.C. 


HE CHURCH VERSUS the motion picture is 
| a live issue in local Protestant clerical circles 
now, and to-morrow the laity are to be sum- 
moned to action. A recent count of persons in forty-seven 
churches on two successive Sunday evenings showed 
that fifteen thousand attended. ‘The same evenings, 
thirty-eight thousand persons were in the thirty-five 
theatres and motion-picture houses, I recently came out 
of one of the finest of the motion-picture houses after 
joining with twenty-five hundred persons in seeing “The 
Happy Valley” staged by Griffiths, and at 9.30 Sunday 
evening met a new crowd of at least fifteen hundred per- 
sons pouring in for the last “run” of the reel. Precisely 
what the clergy and laity of the District of Columbia 
propose to do to alter this situation by law has not been 
made clear yet. In the last analysis, power rests with 
Congress, and it is going to be difficult to get lawmakers 
who come from the large urban Eastern centres of popu- 
lation or who represent the Middle and Far West to 
take the views of the Sabbath that the last generation of 
Senators and Representatives from the Old South and 
the old New England probably would have stood for had 
this issue risen in their day. One cannot live long in this 
new Washington without realizing that the New South 
and the West are counting for more in its life than ever 
New Yorkers and Bostonians dreamed that they would; 
and the proof of it is to be found on every hand. My 
private prescription for the local churches would be that, 
since they must face competition of a new kind and can- 
not count on prohibition of their rivals, they must adjust 
the Sunday evening service to the ways and ideals of a 
new era, not omitting to experiment with the “open 
forum,” which is working so well in so many com- 
munities. 


“BOLSHEVIKISM” IN THE UNITED STATES, 
by a decree of the Senate, is to be investigated, partly 
because of events in the country at large and partly be- 
cause of the meeting held here at the Poli Theatre last 
Sunday afternoon, under the auspices of “The Truth 
about Russia Society.” The audience was large and rep- 
resentative, and included Federal legislators, army and 
navy officers (not all of the Military Intelligence Bu- 
reau), representatives from important civilian commis- 
sions, educators of eminence, journalists, agents of the 
Department of Justice, adherents of the anti-Bolshevik 
sections of Russian society, and many socialists, moder- 
ate and radical, Slavic and Semitic. A majority of those 
present came to learn. They seriously wished to know 
what is to be said for the Soviet form of democracy, if 
democracy it be. Had the speakers used their time to 
better advantage, and been more objective and less parti- 
san, had the management abstained from “railroading” 
through without chance for any debate a resolution call- 
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ing on the United States to withdraw its troops from 
Siberia, and had the chairman of the meeting not sum- 
moned to speak from his seat (off the platform) an Ill- 
nois Congressman with a “suspect” record as pro-Ger- 
man and an open champion of Irish Sinn Feinism, the 
meeting would have come nearer meeting its projectors’ 
ideals, and would have better pleased fair-minded audi- 
tors. 

It is quite useless, however, to expect from Louise 
Bryant (Mrs. John Reed) or Mr. Albert Rhys Williams 
anything but a partisan account of the situation as they 
have seen it. ‘They are advocates, disguise it how you 
will; but of course they are telling a side of a story that 
needs to be known (albeit discounted just as much as the 
propaganda of the royalists and bureaucrats and defend- 
ers of the old régime, which is prolifically spread through- 
out the country by press bureaus. Mr. Williams quite 
naturally has welcomed the chance to appear before the 
Senate Committee of Investigation, only asking for an 
open and not a secret hearing. If his request is granted, 
he may be able to “document” his case with material 
which he brought out of Russia but which was seized 
when he arrived. The test of the Senate’s virtue and 
sincerity in ordering the investigation will be just on such 
points as this. With the Allied nations negotiating with 
representatives of the Soviet Russian government at 
Princes’ Island, it is hardly going to be possible for 
either the State Department or the War Department or 
the Department of Justice or for Congress to take the 
attitude that to be a believer in the Soviet form of gov- 
ernment is an act of treason, either to the United States 
or to civilization. One may be profoundly sceptical of 
the right of a communistic and class-controlled state to 
call itself a democracy, and yet insist on knowing all 
that is to be said for it by those who do believe in it and 
who have watched it begin functioning. 


CRITICISM OF WAR DEPARTMENT officials 
for some of the infelicities and hardships incident 
to a demobilization process as rapid and _ unprece- 
dented as was the assembling of the army is rampant in 
Congress. Charges also multiply and with considerable 
“ponderosity of particularity,’—as Joseph Cook used to 
say,—involving Regular Army officers in what seems to 
have been systematic and deliberate discrimination 
against officers drawn from the old National Guard and 
even against “Regulars” who did not happen to belong 
to a certain coterie. Forces without and with the War 
Department also are busy exposing the barbarities that 
have gone along with execution of the antiquated and 
wholly punitive military law under which the army has 
dealt with major and minor offenders. Congressmen and 
Senators lately also have debated with considerable 
acrimony evidence contributed by their constituents 
showing that the “caste” system of discrimination be- 
tween commissioned officers and privates, in the army at 
least, has frequently had consequences far from favor- 
able to discipline, and adverse to good-will toward the 
army by the rank and file as they now leave it. Above 
all this quite inevitable reaction, patriots will remember 
that this era of criticism, just and unjust, sometimes 
sincerely ethical and often craftily partisan, there looms 
a great fact which Europe now acknowledges and Ameri- 
can historians of the morrow will take pride in noting. 
Big men are going to keep their eyes on this fact even 
when placing responsibility for any blunders, any profit- 
eering, any abuse of power, and any betrayal of democ- 
racy while nominally fighting for it. Up to date, fortu- 
nately, the Secretary of War, on most issues raised, has 
immediately stood for fullest illumination and promptest 
reformatory action. He has a fine reputation as a social 
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reformer and progressive citizen to conserve, which he 
built up before he left Cleveland for Washington, and of 
his genuine democracy and his regard for the rights of 
the under-dog there can- be no doubt. 


APROPOS DEMOCRACY, which is the opposite 
of exclusiveness, one cannot but smile at some of 
the queer garbs she assumes in this capital city. The 
writers of the society gossip for the Sunday newspapers 
fawn upon the women of the official world as cringingly as 
did their kind in the palmiest days of the Bourbons, Ro- 
manofts, and Hapsburgs. One of them, just as the Presi- 
dent and his wife were starting for Paris, wrote gushingly 
of the event, and commented upon how wonderful a fact it 
was that a woman of the “middle class” was to sit down at 
the table with kings and queens, and sleep in royal palaces. 
This woman journalist expressed the opinion of the local 
“aristocracy,” which is about one part feudal and South- 
ern and two parts plutocratic and Northern, all of whom 
have never forgiven the President for marrying a “trades- 
man’s widow.” And speaking of “tradesmen,” they are 
classed with “servants” on all the signs on all the apart- 
ment-houses and hotels, and are told never to dare to 
enter save by the back door. 

Nor is this exclusiveness to be found solely among the 
survivors of the old landed gentry of the South or the 
emigrés from the North and West who have ample purses. 
It infects even the radical reformers who take up their 
residence here. ‘The conservative wing of the Woman’s 
Suffrage Party has its abode in a palace, and its Sunday- 
night dinners to Senators and Congressmen are so good 
that it is a hard-hearted lawmaker who can wholly resist 
that subtle relation between stomach and conscience 
which men lobbyists long since discovered. The radical 
wing of the same party also is finely housed, is amply 
financed, and at any time can summon for social func- 
tions radical women with established social position and 
personal fortunes. 

The point of which remark is that “plain living and 
high thinking” and strictly rational and ethical propa- 
ganda methods do not constitute quite as much as they 
used to in the days of Susan B. Anthony and Lucy Stone 
the whole armor of the advanced American woman. She 
used to suffer from man’s .exclusion of her from much 
that was best in life. Now that she has power she is imi- 
tating him. Thus, to cite a case in point, apparently only 
the women of Washington are to have a chance to hear 
Catherine Breshkovsky talk on the Russian situation. As 
a “mere man’ I protest. I have heard the Bolshevik ar- 
gument. I want to know what the “Mother of the Revo- 
lution” thinks. 


MR. ROOSEVELT WAS EULOGIZED Sunday by 
Senator Poindexter in Keith’s Theatre in the morning and 
by Senator Lodge in the chamber of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the afternoon. Many of the churches also 
observed the day similarly. If a project now under way 
goes through (and it is sponsored by influential men in 
and out of Congress), Mr. Roosevelt’s most enduring 
memorial here will be a great Federal museum building 
in which can be gathered all the exhibits of nature, and 
those phases of the life of man and the animate world in 
which he had such pleasure and about which he knew so 
much. It is a satisfaction to be able to add to this item 
of news the belief that, if rightly handled, the choice of 
a memorial to the dead of the War of 1917-18 which the 
nation will erect here will be a serviceable community 
building, a great forum centre, a worthy meeting-place 
for all the innumerable conventions of foreigners and na- 
tive citizens who come to Washington to focus here the 
civic, educational, and religious ideals for which they 
stand. 
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Russia’s Real Problem is Religious 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


The author of this exclusive article is probably the 
most intimate friend of Mme. Breshkovsky in America. 
Her book, “The Little Grandmother of the Russian Rev- 
olution,’ 1s entering a new edition at a popular price. 
Miss Blackwell's reference to the interest of a former 
editor of Tue Curist1AN Recister in behalf of Mme. 
Breshkovsky when her trials were darkest will refresh 
the memories of many readers. Miss Blackwell has been 
ae the remarkable woman since her arrival in New 

ork. : 


( mosher oft BRESHKOVSKY, “the Grand- 


* is receiving a 


mother of the Russian Revolution,’ 
series of ovations in America. 

A daughter of the nobility, from her earliest childhood 
she was struck by the contrast between the life of her 
own family and that of her father’s hundreds of serfs. 

At twenty-five she married a young land-owner of 
liberal views, in sympathy with her wish to aid the 
peasants. By this time the serfs had been emancipated, 
but they were destitute and starving. With his help she 
started a peasants’ co-operative bank and an agricultural 
school. She, her husband, and her father also encouraged 
the peasants to use such small local rights of suffrage as 
they possessed, and to elect honest and liberal men as 
judges, arbiters, etc. But when the more despotic land- 
lords found themselves turned out of these offices, which 
they had made a source of graft, they denounced Cather- 
ine and her friends to the Minister of the Interior as 
conspirators against the government. Their school and 
bank were forcibly closed, and they were put under police 
surveillance. The Governor of the province said to Cath- 
erine’s father, “We want no apostles here!” 

All over Russia, the efforts to educate and elevate the 
peasants by peaceful means met a like fate; and all over 
Russia, those who had begun as Liberals became Revo- 
lutionists. ‘Thousands of rich men and women, including 
many members of the nobility, disguised themselves and 
went out to work side by side with the peasants in order 
to arouse them to revolt. Catherine took a peasant’s pack 
on her strong shoulders and set forth upon this mission. 
She and about three hundred others were caught, kept for 
several years in solitary confinement, and after more 
than a hundred had died in prison, the one hundred and 
ninety-three survivors were brought to trial. She was 
sentenced to five years in the mines of Kara—the first 
woman to be sent there as a political prisoner—and to a 
long term of exile in Siberia afterward. When her term 
at Kara was finished, she was marched thousands of miles 
over the snow to Barguzin, a bleak hamlet near the Arctic 
Circle. For an attempt to escape, she was sent back to 
Kara. She had been the only woman political prisoner 
there. Now she found a number of others—sweet and 
noble women, the flower of Russia. The hardships were 
so great and the food so wretched that half of them died 
of scurvy. Catherine did not even fall ill, She says she 
was too busy nursing the rest. Later she spent eight 
years at the little native village of Selenginsk amid a 
snowy wilderness—the hardest eight years of her life, as 
during most of this time she had no companionship. It 
was here that George Kennan met her, about 1885, and 
was so deeply impressed by her that he said his standard 
of fortitude had been raised for all time, “and raised by 
the hand of a woman.” Finally she became a “free exile” 
—free to live anywhere in Siberia—and went about again, 
secretly preaching revolution. In 1896 her sentence ex- 


___ pired, and she went home. 

____In 1904-05 she visited this country, where she found a 

- warm welcome. All who met her were impressed with 
SAA: e Pele 
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her nobility of character. Among her best friends were 
Hon. Samuel J. Barrows and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, so 
long the editors of Tur Curisttan Recrsrer; Julia 
Ward Howe, Helena Dudley, and myself. 

She returned to Russia, and was arrested. Mrs. Bar- 
rows made two trips to St. Petersburg, in the effort to 
secure her release, but was not even allowed to see her. 
She was again sentenced to Siberia, this time for life. 


FROM A RECENT PRIVATE PHOTOGRAPH 
BELONGING TO THE AUTHOR 


To-day the “Little Grandmother” is conservative! She is 
not changed, but the revolution has gone forward so far 
and fast that she fears it as she once feared the Czar, 


When the revolution broke out, she was invited home. 
Her whole journey was a triumphal progress, and all 
St. Petersburg turned out to welcome her. She was a 
strong supporter of Kerensky. When the Bolsheviki 
seized the power, she went into hiding, and later made 
her. way to this country. 

It was a wonderful experience to see her again, “sev- 
enty-five years young,” as brave, bright, and loving as 
ever. She was greeted in New York by countless friends, 
old and new, and was besieged by scores of reporters; 
but when I told her that THe Currstran RecrsTER 
wanted an interview, she was very willing to give it. 

“What do you think will be the religious future of 


’ Russia?” I asked. 


“Russia has a great many Dissenters. Formerly they 
were forbidden. Now they will be free. The people are 
afraid to be without a church. The peasants are dissatis- 
fied with the priests’ schools, but they think that people 
must be taught religion. The Church is beloved, but the 
priests are not. Since the revolution, priests often say to 
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their parishioners, ‘Why don’t you choose me as a mem- 
ber of the Council, and ask my advice?’ The peasants 
answer, ‘You never were for us, but were always on the 
side of the government, when we were oppressed.’ Yet 
they go to church. They are in the habit of having sacra- 
ments on the occasions of birth, marriage, burial, etc., and 
they like them. 

“Are there no good priests ?” 

“Very few. One is our Bishop Sergius in Ufa. He is 
a very civilized man, and never will shriek or scold. He 
is very clever and devoted and good-hearted. He used 
to be a prince, but he gives away all he has; and he 
publishes books and magazines. But he is a poor poli- 
tician. He believes that the best form of organization 
in Russia is the parish. This is too narrow, I think. He 
believes that the whole salvation of Russia lies in the 
development of these little parish communities. 

“Russia will long continue to be religious, but I hope we 
can have better priests. Now they will be elected. And 
I hope our church service will be changed. In the Ortho- 
dox Greek Church we have too little of the New Testa- 
ment and too much of the Old. Only a little piece of the 
New Testament is read, but the Psalms are read for two 
hours, and in such a way that no one can understand a 
word.” 


Mme. Breshkovsky «then spoke on the difference in~ 


spirit between her party, the Socialist Revolutionists, the 
party which was strong among the peasants, and the 
Social Democratic party, which was strong among the 
factory workers in the cities. ‘These were the principal 
Socialist parties in Russia. According to her, the former 
attached more importance to ethics ; and the latter, which 
spread into Russia from Germany (and to which Lenine 
belonged), was imbued with the German materialism. 
She said :— 

“T knew Lenine and Trotzky abroad, fifteen years ago. 
I had very little acquaintance with them personally, but 
everybody knew their work. I never liked them, or 
Plekhanoff. They were Social Democrats, without any 
morality in their teachings. If you read Marx, you will 
see that in his first book there is nothing about ethics. 


He was not a philosopher in regard to ethics, but only in 


regard to the relations between labor and capital, and on 
that subject he was a master, although he made some mis- 
takes. But he never told us how we ought to behave to 
one another. 

“Our fathers of the Russian revolutionary movement 
had all taught that we ought to live for our country, and 
that nothing can be done without brotherhood, without 
trying to perfect our minds and feelings; that ethics is a 
great factor in human welfare; that revolutionary leaders 
must be as perfect ethically as they can, and that person- 
ality is a great factor in the history of peoples. Marx 
and Engels, on the other hand, said that no perfection of 
moral qualities can be of any use (except for our own 
pleasure) ; that personality is not an important factor; 
that the only true factors are material conditions—indus- 
trial, geographical, and as regards markets, etc. 

“We, too, knew Marx, and read his work as a useful 
book, but we did not make it our centre and swear by it. 
Our teachers said that material conditions are of great 
importance, but that all these are for the sake of persons, 
and that we have the power to choose between evil and 
good, and it is our own responsibility. 
people have no power of choice, you can ask nothing of 
them. So almost all the men and women of character, 
who were trying to perfect themselves, came to us. 

“When I came back from Siberia for the first time, 
twenty-two years ago, the doctrines of the Social Demo- 
crats were coming to us from Germany. Young students 
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and others said to me, ‘Old woman, your philosophy is _ 
too old-fashioned ; you cannot do anything. You would 
better go and rest on your stove’ (a Russian expression 
referring to the way old peasants stay on top of the stove 
to keep warm). I returned to Russia without the 
address of any other revolutionist, without a kopeck, 
without a helper. I found all Russia a prey to the Social 
Democrats, who had copied the organization of the Social 
Democrats of Germany. Yet I was sure that I could 
again carry on a successful propaganda among our mil- 
lions of peasants. I did not antagonize the Social Demo- 
crats. They were convinced, and so was I. For three 
years I sought out my sympathizers, and organized them. 
Plekhanoff and Lenine, though they quarrelled fiercely 
between themselves, were both of them very angry when 
they learned that there was a new organization, that of 
the Socialist Revolutionists. Plekhanoff said that we were 
traitors to the workingmen ; Lenine said that it was a dis- 
grace to be associated with us. We had good writers, and 
sometimes they answered these attacks ; but I always said, 
‘Do not quarrel; do not pay attention.’ ” 

The Social Democrats had made little effort to organ- 
ize the peasants. Indeed, they held that peasants who 
owned a scrap of land, no matter how poor and ill-used 
they might be, must be classed as “capitalists.” The So- 
cialist Revolutionist party went out among the masses of 
the peasants and organized them for revolution. That 
party grew, and its literature was circulated all through 
Russia. “I knew that our programme would always have 
an overwhelming majority in Russia, and the elections 
that were held after the revolution showed it,” she says. 
She speaks with deep grief of the overthrow of her old 
friend Kerensky, whom she calls “a clean soul, a noble 
soul.” But her faith in an ultimate happy future for 
Russia is as strong as ever. 

She says her object in coming to America is twofold,— 
to tell the truth about Russia, and to collect money to 
feed, clothe, and educate Russia’s four million orphans. 
She hopes also to take back with her a number of Ameri- 
can young men and women to act as teachers and nurses 
for these children, and especially to instruct them in all 
sorts of handicrafts. 
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England and the Struggles of Peace 


Pithy chronicle and opinion on the elections in Ireland 
and on labor and prohibition 


MILES HANSON 
F esi in IS ABSORBED, like the rest of the 


world, in meeting the conditions that have arisen 

with the advent of peace. For four long years all 
her energies were devoted to the tasks of warfare; now 
there has to be complete reversal of attitude, and equally 
arduous toil given to providing for the requirements of 
a life of peace. All the usual modes of life have been 
thrown into the crucible of war. Now, in a state of flux, 
they have to be withdrawn and made to shape themselve 
for the tasks of social service. ; 


Tuer Ir1isuH Vote Botu Ways 


In addition to this great undertaking there is also the 
adjustment of the nation to the results of the recent elec- 
tion. 
George that every one was staggered, and yet the people _ 
are wondering what will happen in Parliament. When — 
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The returns showed such a majority for Lloyd 4S 
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one studies carefully the figures of the polls, one sees 
that the actual voting was not quite so one-sided as the 
returns of the members seemed to declare. The total 
Unionist poll was 4,115,502, or only 38.2 per cent. of the 
total votes of the United Kingdom. Yet the Unionists 
have a clear majority of 62 in the House of Commons 
over all the other parties combined. Labor, on the other 
hand, polled one-fifth of the votes, but has only one- 
tenth of the members. The Sinn Fein figures are still 
more suggestive; the total poll in Ireland shows that 
29,056 more voted against the Sinn Fein policy than for 
it, although the Sinn Feiners gained 47 members to 3) 
against them. To have fewer votes and more men elected 
to office may seem strange, but only for a moment, for 
of course we have a parallel in the United States. Ina 
given State of ten Congressional districts, for example, 
eight out of ten Congressmen may be elected by one 
party and yet the other party may have a majority in 
the whole State for Governor. The aggregate majorities 
of the eight districts may be less than the majorities in 
the two districts. The point in Ireland is, if the policy of 
self-determination be. accepted in Ireland, then Ireland 
votes for the continued union with England. 
Tabulated, the figures stand as follows :— 


Actual Proportionate 


; : Votes. Representation. Representation. 
POIs teeta Pe toe Bs 0 os 497,522 47 37 
INAtIONGNISt Ress ce. Site se 255,325 23 22 
GIGS Gt 2 eS 291,351 6 17 


Thus, if there were proportional representation accord- 


ing to votes polled, there would be 37 Sinn Feiners and 
39 Opposition. It seems that it would be wise for the 
Sinn Feiners to say little about self-determination of 
peoples. - 

What is going to happen in Ireland is in the lap of the 
gods. ‘There was a curious sidelight into the Irish mind 
on the very day on which the Sinn Fein parliament as- 
sembled. A huge crowd was assembled in the street 
passing the Mansion House to welcome a body of 
soldiers home from the war. Union Jacks were every- 
where in evidence and the enthusiasm seemed boundless. 
When the soldiers had passed, much of the crowd ad- 
journed to the meeting of the Sinn Feiners and with a 
fine impartiality cheered their separation suggestions. 
Where but in Ireland could such things be? 

Apparently, now, both the British and the Sinn Fein 
parliaments are waiting. Their attitudes remind one of 
the way of two small boys who stand in the street 
threatening each other. One boy says, “If you hit me I 
will give you a good ‘hiding’ ”’; the other says, “I dare hit 
you if I wanted.” They stand glaring at each other for 
a while, and then separate, still breathing threatenings. 

A middle party is being formed, and probably in them 
lies the solution of the deadlock. 


Frnpinc Joss ror DEMOBILIZED SOLDIERS 


_ In the problems of England arising from demobiliza- 
tion one sees somewhat that reminds one of home. At 
the beginning of this month 800,000 had been demobilized. 
Of these, 270,000 are drawing out-of-work pay. In the 
whole of England, 65 per 10,000 are unemployed, and 
this figure seems to be going up 17 per week. These 


figures would not be ultra-serious except that trade is 
not picking up as was hoped. Sir Eric Geddes threw out 


rather pregnant suggestion the other day, in question- 
whether it would not be well for labor to take over 
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ing sign is visible in the frequently repeated hopes of 
both masters and labor leaders for closer co-operation 
and knowledge. 

Meanwhile, strikes are everywhere, and they have 
one new feature, the strikers opposing the advice of their 
own leaders just as readily as the word of their em- 
ployers. One well-known leader said, “Well, let them 
blow off steam,” and then said that it was just as well 
that a good deal of froth be blown away before the real 
work of reconstruction began. 

Another almost amazing feature is that as soon as a 
new strike is announcéd one of the old ones is finished. 
The whole may be largely an aftermath of the unrest 
of war life. 


Our PROHIBITION AND THE Horr In Lioyp GEORGE 


The acceptance of prohibition by the United States 
has made a great impression. ‘There is unanimity in de- 
claring that such a thing is utterly impossible in England, 
and equal unanimity in the expression of the wish that 
it were possible. In working toward such an end there 
are emerging two distinct policies. One is the ownership 
of the whole liquor concerns by the Government. Lord 
Levershulme last week declared his conversion to that 
policy. The other is very strongly opposed to such con- 
trol, and urges continued spade work on lines such as 
have been in vogue. It will not be long before something 
definite will have to be done, as the war-time legislation 
is nearing an end. It will have to be settled whether or 
not the nation has to go back to pre-war liquor condi- 
tions. Most people fear such a return and are hoping 
in Lloyd George, who has always been a strenuous fighter 
of liquor interests. It looks as if there would be much 


. tension between some of his new companions and him- 


self on that issue. 

The whole land has taken our President very much to 
its heart. Everywhere he has been most enthusiastically 
received. ‘he London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, in concluding a report of his visit, said, “Lon- 
don has said farewell to one of the greatest personalities 
it has ever been her good fortune to entertain.” 


ContritIon Nor YET IN GERMANY 


There are no church movements that arrestingly fix 
the attention. There is welcome evidence of the closer 
co-operation of the various denominations, but, in Eng- 
lish fashion, a dogged and quiet work is felt to be the 
great demand of the time. 

The letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury to a Ger- 
man professor is worthy of note. The professor had 
written the Archbishop through the Bishop of Upsals 
asking and urging a period of truthfulness and human 
brotherhood and love while we all try to get back to our 
high estate. The Archbishop replied that in the abstract 
he was in thorough sympathy with the professor, but 
that, seeing the Germans had never expressed any con- 
trition for the deeds they had done, for their cruelty and 
destruction, it was impossible for the Allies to do other 
than take every possible safeguard for the future. Until 
there was evidence of change of heart there could be no 
close brotherhood. The Archbishop pointed out one of 
the greatest sources of regret that is felt in these after- 
war days. There was a hope secretly and silently cher- 
ished that when the power of the military was broken 
in Germany, then would follow sorrow for the shameful 
deeds. Hitherto not a single expression of contrition 
has been made. Evidently the chagrin of the late enemies 
is at the failure of the enterprise and not at the sin of it. 
Until there be change of heart across the Rhine there 
can be no reconciliation that is worth the name. 
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The Story of the Humboldt Church 


A chronicle of devoted ministers in true apostolic succes- 
sion, and of a people who have given the 
world a spiritual urge 


G. S$. GARFIELD 


which has grown Unity Church of Humboldt, Ia. 

The work was undertaken, -persistently held to- 
gether, led, and inspired by Rev. Stephen H. Taft and 
his wife, Mary A. Taft, his efficient and untiring co- 
worker. Mr. Taft was a man of great force of char- 
acter, full of optimism, and progressive, a man who 
would have been a leader in whatever community his 
lot was cast. He had been the minister, for several 
years, of independent churches in Jefferson and Lewis 
Counties in New York. He came to Iowa with a colony 
in 1863 and founded the town of Humboldt. He was 
the father of Humboldt College and other institutions 
as well as Unity Church. 

The movement for a number of years was independent 
and undenominational under the term “Christian Union.” 
It was definitely organized and incorporated in 1875 on 
a Unitarian basis. Five years later, after its house of 
worship was built, it became Unity Church. 

In the latter part of 1874 began the building of the 
church. It was no slight undertaking for a small group 
of pioneers with meagre means, but the determination 
of Mr. Taft knew no such word as fail. His unswerv- 
ing work for the cause was by no means confined to the 
pulpit which he filled for years without compensation. 
The growing town kept him very busy, but he found 
time to direct with his own hands, and with the aid of 
his wife, the erection of the church. In 1880 the build- 
ing was dedicated. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the great 
liberal apostle, was in his early prime. As secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference he had given inspira- 
tion to the liberal workers here. During the summer 
session of the State Conference at Humboldt in 1880 
the dedication service was held, Dr. Jones preaching the 
sermon. The following quotations from the service used 
will show the broad stand taken then from which there 
has been no backward step :— 


A S EARLY AS 1863 the nucleus was formed from 


“We dedicate this house to the one, true God, our 
eu Father, who is above all and through all and 
in all. 

We dedicate this house to a rational religion; to sin- 
cere prayer; to pure worship; to a free and joyous piety 
without formalism. 

We dedicate this house to a free and earnest thought; 
to fearless study of the truth; to an ever increasing in- 
sight; to an ever advancing knowledge. 

We dedicate this house to the loving service of human- 
ity; to the upbuilding of personal character and the 
practice of Christian virtues.” 


Rev. Mary A. Safford was ordained at the same time 
into the Unitarian ministry, and installed as the minister 
of this church. For the first three years Miss Safford 
preached on alternate Sundays in Algona. With natural 
and untiring missionary spirit, effective executive ability, 
and unusual gift for the all-around work of the minister, 
her pastorate of five years was crowned with success. 
Her successor, Rev. Marion Murdock, came in 1885. 
She found a healthy, well-grounded organization, with 
an exceptionally devoted and efficient Ladies’ Circle, 
which has always been the sure reliance, a well-attended 
Unity Club, and a thriving Sunday-school. ‘These con- 
ditions were well maintained by a devoted minister who 
preached strong, scholarly sermons, gave a most conse- 
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crated service, and enjoyed the loyalty and love of her 
parishioners. 

For five years beginning September, 1890, Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes was minister. The prosperity of the 
church continued. A parsonage was added to the church 
property. At a séssion of the State Conference in the 
autumn of 1892 the home was dedicated. Dr. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones again led the service. Mr. Byrnes seized 
the opportunity of a revival campaign to press the Uni- 
tarian viewpoint with eloquence and power, and in both 
the church and the opera house preached convincing and 


REV. CORA VAN VELSOR LAMBERT 
Daughter of the Humboldt church, now its minister 


inspiring sermons in response to the feeling aroused. 
The result of these meetings was the addition of forty 
new members to the church. 

Rev. Charles Graves succeeded Mr. Byrnes. During 
his pastorate a new auxiliary was organized, the Young 
People’s Social Union. With a loan from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association an addition to the church 
was built for social purposes. The membership of this 
new auxiliary exceeded one hundred, and, though there 
have been many changes, the number has not decreased. 
It has accomplished much in the improvement of the 
church property and for its general welfare and support. 
The loan was repaid before due, as two smaller one 
have been. 

Rev. E. M. S. Hodgin came to us in September, 1898, 
and except for an interval of a few months remained 
until July 1, 1903. During this period a pipe organ was 
added to the church equipment. It was a period of spir- 
itual welfare and healthful progress. The same may also 
be said of the pastorate of Rev. Robert E. Ramsay, 
which began with September, 1903, and continued until 
July, 1906. No minister was again settled until April, 
1907.. Rev. Marion Murdock supplied in the interval. 
Mr. Nathan W. Tupper became minister, but remained 
only three months. A call was next extended to Rev. 
Charles P. Wellman, who came from New England to 
take up the work on September 1, 1907. His pastorate 
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continued for three years. He and his good wife were* 


devoted workers. In July, 1910, they returned to New 
England. A call was extended to Rev. Henry H. Burch, 
at that time pastor of a Congregational church at Nashua, 
Ia. Eloquent and attractive as a speaker, of pleasing 
social qualities, Mr. Burch was elected by the church in 
Youngstown, Ohio, in 1913. Rev. Gustave Henry Zas- 
trow succeeded Mr. Burch, and remained until July 1, 
1916, when he went to take up field work in the South 
as Secretary of the Southern Unitarian Conference. Rey. 
Charles C. Williams was the next pastor, from Septem- 
ber, 1916. He brought us twenty years of successful 
experience and a great deal of power as a preacher. 
During his pastorate the church was healthy and active. 
As these lines are being written the news comes of his 
death. 

The report of the ordination and installation of Mrs. 
Cora Van Velsor Lambert last September has been 
published. As a daughter of this church, who has for 
twenty years or more done missionary, club, church, and 
other public work in Chicago and elsewhere, she takes up 
the pastorate with experience and devotion that know no 
failure. At her New Year’s service she received fifteen new 
members into the fold. Dr. D. J. H. Ward has supplied 
at various times the pulpit, to our delight and instruction. 
The same may also be said of Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, 
a warm friend of the church and its people. Rev. James 
K. Applebee, now of sainted memory, also early in our 
history came here several successive winters, preaching 
on Sundays and giving a course of three or four evening 
lectures. 

The exceeding good fortune of Humboldt in its min- 
isters needs no further voucher than the foregoing chron- 
icle. We have also heard in our church many of the 
liberal preachers and lecturers of national note, as fol- 
lows: Dr. Samuel R. Calthrop, Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, Dr. Sunderland, Mary A. Livermore, Julia 
Ward Howe, Rev. Henry M. Simmons, Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, Rev. O. Clute, Rev. A. H. Spence, Jr., and Rev. 
Florence Buck. 

It has always been the aim of Unity Church to furnish 
a religious home to all who would accept its hospitality 
and its service to mankind, to offer a welcome to the 
stranger within our gates, to help those in physical or 
spiritual need, to encourage the downhearted, cheer the 
despondent, soothe the afflicted, lend a hand to the erring, 
and give a message of uplift to all who will give ear. 

Data may be written, but the far more important thing 
(what the church has actually done for humankind in 
the world—the best service of God) is beyond the power 
of words. Of the influence of a church one can only 
say ,— 


“How far that little candle throws its beams.” 


Humboldt is a small town in a rural community. From 
Unity Church there have gone forth in all directions those 


who have been receptive listeners to its teachings. Those’ 


who have served as its trustees and other officers and 
workers in church and Sunday-school have, as they have 
found their places in the life and work of other com- 
munities, become influential supporters and leaders of 
similar movements in other liberal fields the country 
over. |. 

We believe that this church with its organizations and 
lectures, its lay services and addresses, has done much 
to cultivate a taste in the young people for thoughtful 
study, good reading, intelligence upon current topics. 
Thus while the place of the church in the life and char- 
acter of the community remains, its unwritten history 
will always be its most important history. 
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Theodore Roosevelt 
REV. WILLIAM SAFFORD JONES 


(From a sermon in Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R.I.) 


IKE PAUL THE APOSTLE, Theodore Roosevelt 
was “all things to all men,” but he was one thing 
always to himself and to God—a high-minded, high- 

hearted, high-souled servant of humanity. He never tried 
to deceive himself or to hide his real nature from God. 
He was as open as the day. The great hopes and pur- 
poses and ambitions of his life did not run in subter- 
ranean and devious channels, but in above-ground straight 
paths. The final judgment of his own generation will 
be the judgment of history: a man chosen by the Ameri- 
can people to be their leader because of his integrity of 
character, his prophetic vision, his spiritual passion. 
Among our statesmen and captains “bright beyond com- 
pare”! Never shall we see his like again! 

On the eve of the Peace Congress at Versailles we are 
hearing much, through the speeches of President Wilson 
abroad and of former President Taft at home, through 
the utterances of Lloyd George and Balfour and Lord 
Robert Cecil and Clémenceau and Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant and Baron Sonnino, of the need of some 
kind of a League of Nations to prevent future wars. 
The idea is as old as Henry IV. of France and even older. 
Theodore Roosevelt when he appeared before the Prize 
Committee at Christiania in the spring of 1910 to receive 
the Nobel Peace Prize, awarded to him for his services 
in bringing Russia and Japan together five years before 
(in his own words), “outlined the plan for securing in- 
ternational peace by means of an international league 
pledged to put force back of it,” the plan which he elabo- 
rae later in his volume called “America and the World 

ar.’ 

And in these days big with spiritual as well as political 
issues this is Theodore Roosevelt’s legacy to us: “We 
are the citizens of a mighty republic consecrated to the 
service of God above, through the service of man on this 
earth. We are the heirs of a great heritage bequeathed 
to us by statesmen who saw with the eyes of the seer and 
the prophet. We must not prove false to the memories 
of the Nation’s past. We must not prove false to the 
fathers from whose loins we sprang, and to their fathers, 
the stern men who dared greatly and risked all things 
that freedom should hold aloft an undimmed torch in 
this wide land. They held their worldly well-being as 
dust in the balance when weighed against their sense of 
high duty, their fealty to lofty ideals. Let us show our- 
selves worthy to be their sons. Let us care, as is right, 
for the things of the body; but let us show that we care 
even more for the things of the soul. Stout of heart, 
and pledged to the valor of righteousness, let us stand 
four-square to the winds of destiny, from whatever 
corner of the world they blow. Let us keep untarnished, 
unstained, the honor of the flag our fathers bore aloft in 
the teeth of the wildest storm, the flag that shall float 
above the solid files of a united people, a people sworn to 
the great cause of liberty and of justice, for themselves, 
and for all the sons and daughters of men.” 

“However widely men may differ from him in matters 
of national policy,” says a political opponent who admires 
and reverences his personality, “this thing men in their 
hearts would all wish, that their sons might have within 
them the spirit, the will, the strength, the manliness, the 
Americanism of Roosevelt.” 
ts These lines of Isabel Fiske Conant truly describe 

im :— 
The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.... 


. 
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So he, as the soldier, was brave; 

As the perfect soldier, was tender ; 
Of the oppressed, defender ; 

Lover of childhood, lover of life; 

Of peace with honor, of noble strife. 


Why, in such an hour, has his spirit flown 
On the greatest adventure it yet has known? 
Was it to mount to his vanished own— 
Quentin, the eagle, nobly dead? 

Was it, in unseen ways, to save 

Nations that perish for warmth and bread? 
Great heart, swelling, even to breaking, 

For the wrongs of the world; unshaken will, 
Indomitable—and leader still! 


Let our hearts his fallen mantle be taking, 
And keep burning his torch of fire. 

As truly as on the fighting front, 

He faced the guns and took the brunt— 

He gave his body for his soul’s desire! 


When to Despair 


A piguant literary survey of the dispensers of gloom, 
with apt illustrations from the World War 


ELIZABETH WEST PARKER 


T WAS AT THE BEGINNING of our second year 
| in the Great War. A good friend had just finished 

giving me for the ?th time her ideas on what she con- 
sidered our very unsuccessful conduct of the war. 

“And yet,” she concluded, “I feel ever so much better 
about it all. I can’t understand why I should. ‘The sit- 
uation, so far as I can find out, is unchanged; my son, 
as you know, has been ordered overseas. I ought to be 
more discouraged than ever, but somehow I’m not.” And 
as the door closed I heard her repeating, “I can’t under- 
stand it.” 

She might understand it, I reflected, moving about 
on the double-quick to make up for lost time, if she 
ever stopped to analyze herself. It is just herself; she 
has been lying in the dungeon locked in by Giant 
Despair. Christian had to be starved and beaten for 
three days before he remembered that he carried in 
his bosom the key to every door of Doubting Castle. 
She is simply following her usual line of thought. 
No matter what the business in hand, a new gown, a 
change of housemaids, or her views of the world’s affairs, 
her motto always seems to be, Despair first. The people 
who have to listen get time to think. They understand 
her trouble. She has exceptional intelligence, a good 
education, a keen sense of justice; she is a splendid 
worker with unusual executive power. Once she gets 
to work, the chips fly! but at the first prospect of new 
work, the beginning of anything—there is but one way 
to express it (to make use of the live language of the 
hour), “Believe me, she is one large gloom!” 

To those with an appreciation of the balance of things, 
those who realize that the darkness of this world is never 
entirely black, that the darkest day has birds’ songs and 
children’s laughs, that the darkest night may be without 
a star but cannot possibly be without its dawn, invariable 
pessimism may first be exasperating, but to those with a 
sense of humor such croaks are comical. If one didn’t 
pity these despairing people so, their ability to pile up 
Himalayas would be amusing ; interesting, too, to observe 
to what lengths of doomful ingenuity their imaginations 
can travel in the same time that a mere ordinary brain 
is marshalling the facts necessary for even a temporary 
opinion. 

How our slowness irritates them! No such snail-pace 
for them! ‘There are times when they do not hesitate to 
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Be se their despisery for those of us who are so stupidly 


-that ever-to-be-remembered lack of training for war. 
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cheerful that we do not seem to be awake to all the misery 
that might be! To them, slight symptoms have become 
dread diseases progressing at a fearful rate, the patient 
has passed away in terrible agony, suitable obsequies have 
been conducted, deepest mourning donned, the arrange- 
ment of the inscription on the family monument is being 
considered,—all before the doctor has been called. 

I can hear my dear Aunt Amanda deploring her little 
daughter’s love of finery: “That child is inordinately 
fond of ornamenting herself. Her string of beads is 
the first thing she puts on when she gets up. It is a very 
serious trait in a-girl of her age. If not properly con- 
trolled she may get into all kinds of trouble.” It is 
needless to explain that Aunt Amanda was not familiar 
with Dr. Stanley Hall’s writings. Her tone called up 
unpleasant pictures of a frivolous woman dancing down 
the primrose way. Yet little Amanda has grown into a 
thoughtful, studious young lady with a strong tendency 
toward religion. 

Nor is this extremely conservative type of mind con- 
fined to aunts and grandmothers. It must be admitted 
that women are more ready than men to put their appre- 
hensions into words—so many hundreds of years words 
have been the only outlet allowed them! But let us be 
thankful that men are not quite so free to voice their 
feelings, for how much more crushing the same senti- 
ments are when delivered by a lord of creation! 

And, oh, the war, the war! Don’t you remember old 
Judge Davis whose remarks ran along this wise? The 
obvious failure of the mass of our people to comprehend 
at first what it all meant; our Government’s “stupid” re- 
luctance to interfere in what appeared a purely European 
crisis; our “cowardly” hesitation to make the wreck of 
the Lusitania instant cause for war; our “criminal” lack 
of preparation—ah! he had us there! will he and his 
kind ever allow us to forget? 

The slowness of the nations immediately attacked to 
comprehend themselves that Germany was striking her 
long-planned blow for world domination, our own praise- 
worthy efforts, induced by our national love of fair play, 
to find out the truth on both sides, our marvellous finan- ; 
cial response to the needs of the violated and devastated 3 
countries, the necessity for preserving peace as long as 
honorably possible in order that the relief work should 
not be interrupted or abandoned, the unprecedented re- 
straint of our thinking leaders, their unparalleled patience, 
until our hundred millions, at last convinced, “surged 
forward and upward with incomparable bravery,” each 
eager to do his share in what had shown itself to be a 
world-struggle, of autocracy against democracy, of 
might against right——you may argue until you are black 
in the face,—they will only half listen, they will not let 
you finish. To their minds all the good intentions and 
unmistakable benefits of our almost three years of 
patient waiting will always be completely obliterated by 
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Then, when preparations were actually begun, “how 
the secrecy which the Government thought best to pre- 
serve in regard to war activities fed their pessimism. Be- 
cause they could not see with their own eyes the colossal 
work being performed, how they took it out in distrust 
of their countrymen and their leaders; how eagerly they 
seized upon every scent of scandal, each report of abused a 
authority and unnecessary extravagance; to hear them 
citing deplorable conditions, we might have thought that ae 
they were preparing to rejoice over our inevitable defeat, _ 
had we not known that they were simply taking that — 
way to let out their inward fears. in scan 

As time went on, they could not understand the lifting 
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of their gloom, but the truth was that they could not 
keep themselves longer from being heartened by the 
spectacle of a million soldiers overseas in a little more 
r than a year. They fought against the tide of pure en- 
thusiasm and high endeavor, but its spray reached and 
invigorated them. Gradually, too, during that first year 
of unparalleled business activity, they had been drawn 
into all kinds of work. Formerly they had given money 
only for the relief of dying Belgians, Serbians, and 
Armenians; now they were giving themselves. Every 
moment was utilized, and there is no remedy like actual 
| participation in a good cause for the disease of criticism. 
: It is so easy to stand off a little way and say “what were 
’ _ good to do,” but when we ourselves are doing the work, 
what possible criticism can there be. 
Besides, in the healthy excitement of getting things done 
F there is no time to look backward or around or to con- 
____ sider other paths by which one might have arrived more 
quickly at one’s destination. Once in the race the runner 
realizes that it must be straight ahead with eyes on the 
goal. 

Yes, it cannot be denied that some of these despair-first 
people develop into the very finest workers. It cannot be 
argued either that their energy is the frenzy of despair, 
for in my experience many of this class cannot be 
persuaded into work until the blackest shade of the dark 
mood has departed or at least is beginning to lift a bit. 
Furthermore, it has. been noted that even the remem- 
brance of the blackness of this mood is not usually pre- 
served in the memory of its disseminator. It is only 
the victims who really suffer! 

Now that the war is practically over and victory is 
actually here, these despairing ones have almost for- 
gotten their initial discouragement, and in the glow of 
success they will indignantly deny that they ever despaired 
of the outcome. 

If any one should be mean enough to accuse them of 
pessimism, the answer is apt to run somewhat like this: 
“Oh, no, you must have misunderstood me. Not despair- 
ing, discouraged? Well, yes, perhaps, but only just in 
the beginning,—perfectly natural, for a thinking person.” 

“Just in the beginning,’—that furnishes the explana- 
tion of their special brand of despair. For somehow, 
as Bunyan pictured it, in this mortal pilgrimage that we 
call life, somewhere along the road there’s bound to be 
despair. Some of us have it in the middle of things, some 
at the end; these have it in the beginning and so get 
it out of their systems, then they have a clear road and 
can travel unencumbered. 

But how about the rest of us, the Hopefuls who travel 
with them, about whose feet they cast their gloom and 
upon whose shoulders they have rolled their load of 
doubt? You recall that story of the old lady who had 
so many things to do that she decided to take her nap 

| first? Can’t you imagine the hustling that had to be done 
q by the other members of her family while she was sleep- 
ing off her discouragement? ‘The beginnings of every 
one of the great undertakings in our country the past 
years were hampered and hindered by these despair-first 
people, the calamity-criers who took time to mourn over 
_ what had not been done instead of heading straight for 
the goal of what to do. Well, they have nearly all 
wheeled into line and are not backward at all about 
_ taking a good share of the most wonderful achievement 
of the ages,—a seemingly inefficient democracy, devoted 
e ways of peace, laying aside its industrial problems 
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Who, remembering the doubts, hesitations, disappoint- 
ments, and humiliations of our first year of war, would 
deny any a share in the rejoicing? But’ one can’t help 
wondering what this glorious breaking of all records will 
do for these despair-first people. I know all about this 
class, because I used to belong to it. That is how I 
learned that their despair is not real, deep, downright 
despair ; it is only a bugaboo; it is all by the way. There 
are two divisions to this class. ‘The first division honestly 
believe in their despair as desperation, but I flocked with 
those who know that despair is simply a form of self- 
indulgence, a sin that they can pull themselves out of by 
an act of will. These recognize their position as mere 
mortals ; they see clearly all the odds to be fought against, 
but they know also how foolish it is for them to even 
play at finalities like utter despair when there is always 
the Unknown Factor in every problem, the Unseen Power 
that brings the ultimate victory. These may call them- 
selves the playthings of the gods, for literary purposes, 
especially when they feel particularly Ibsenish, but in 
their heart of hearts they recognize that they are in the 
hand of the Lord,—that they must “wait on Him.” 

A sudden catastrophe, a tragic, personal happening, 
a great general calamity, like the one through which the 
world is passing, will strike away the bonds of self- 
indulgence, easy pessimism, cheap cynicism,—those last 
treacheries to mankind,—and place all true seeking souls 
where they belong, on the side of courage, of right, of 
God. Three times the great gray hordes advancing upon 
Paris stopped short of their goal, and so far no one has 
arisen to tell us exactly why they failed to reach the 
city. Every military opportunity favored them; the op- 
posing line was all too thin to hold them back except in 
spirit. It is reported that once they failed to press their 
advantage because they thought they saw masses of re- 
serve divisions, but there were no reserve divisions. 

“Tt is not knowledge that moves the world, but ideals,” 
writes Woodrow Wilson in “Mere Literature.” Who else 
saw the invisible hosts arrayed upon the side of right? 
The idealists, the poets, all the “immortal enthusiasts” 
who kept saying to themselves and others :— 


“Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faint not nor faileth, 
And as things have been, they remain. 


“Tf hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades face e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field.” 


These kept singing as they fought, they died, their 
bodies crushed and slain, but their spirits, still unbroken, 
winging forward to the next adventure.. They have be- 
stowed upon us a glorious legacy,—the memories of their 
victorious conflict, glorious memories to illumine the dark 
days of this world forever and their dreams of a better 
time to come, dreams which it is our precious privilege to 
help fulfil. 

What was their watchword should be our motto,— 
Despair never. 


How to check what is called Bolshevism in this coun- 
try is engaging the attention of serious persons, who still 
lash the evil with fury and sound grave warnings but 
give out little evidence of taking into account other things 
than the waywardness of the disorderly ones. As long 
as this is the way, we shall have no end of the trouble. 


The diagnosis is complex and difficult, but it must be 


fearlessly made and the remedy applied to causes as well 
as symptoms. 
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World Peace 


BLANCHE INGERSOLL, CHAPIN 


* Praise to God! the Lord Almighty; 
Sound your pzans, Nations all! 
Right has won a noble triumph; 
Justice reigns and tyrants fall! . 
Loving Mercy guards the Future; 
Peace will sway the waiting World, 
With its prophecy of gladness,— 
Flags of War forever furled! 


For the gift of patriot-leaders, 
Armed with vision, faith sublime; 
For the Nations’ loyal heroes, 
Myriad names on scroll of Time 
Blazoned with immortal glory,— 
Liberty their kindling flame, 
Willing lives laid on the altar 
Consecrated to her name,— 


Grateful hearts now join in anthem 
Wafted wide o’er bending blue,— 
“Peace on earth!’ anew it echoes,— 
Thrilling endless ages through! 
Nation unto Nation answers,— 
Pledging faith to those of yore,— 
Forecast of a Golden Era, 
Brotherhood Forevermore! 


Literature 
Leaders of Revolt 
FRANK A. MANNY 


ForMATIVE Types IN ENGLISH POETRY. 
By George Herbert Palmer. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 

“In my judgment the English under- 
standing of poetry has unfolded itself 
slowly, passing through certain  well- 
marked crises or epochs at each of which 
has stood a revolter from past practice 
who,- setting up antagonistic, yet really sup- 
plemental, conceptions of poetry, has 
thrown open tracts of emotion which our 
beautiful art had not previously touched.” 


One is grateful for a book which is not] 


of the war but which goes beyond war and 
peace itself to show how we can find in 
other ranges of experience and training sig- 
nificant principles for use in a time of crisis 
and reconstruction. There is little in usual 
.discussions to remind one of the inde- 
pendence and courage required to set one’s 
self against the popular tide and to insist 
upon attention to neglected ideas which 
man’s growth calls for, even though his 
habits are against them. We are inclined 
to judge poets by their days of conformity 
to an environment which they have helped 
to create rather than to recall the time when 
more or less consciously they bore a part 
in bringing about the change. 

Chaucer, Spenser, Herbert, Pope, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and Browning 
are the man-marks here chosen to show 
the progressive movement in English 
poetry. The dramatists are purposely set 
one side. Many poets who were great but 
not types have been excluded because 
“they did not establish a crisis and form a 
turning-point.” Milton is not included, be- 
cause “in a group he is out of scale.” 

Many will find delight in the introduc- 
tory chapter where the writer’s great ex- 
perience is used in defining poetry and 
showing the part it plays in life. Poetry 
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is frequently seen as an accessory of ro- 
mantic youth and an escape from reality 
which maturity outgrows and leaves be- 
hind. To Prof. Palmer poetry is a sec- 
tion of “reality seen through a tempera- 
ment.” 
ing youth to itself better than youth can 
express itself. To many arrested in ado- 
lescence and never attaining the difficult 
art of growing up this use of poetry serves 
in later years to shut “ourselves more se- 
curely within our own little cabin.” To 
others this arrest is so evident that they for- 
swear poetry rather than suffer such a loss. 
A few find the path of further growth and 
through it come “to comprehend subtly 
words that never were ours and so to live 
many lives instead of our little one.” In 
place of being an escape from reality it 
becomes “a means of escape from one’s 
own limitations,” 

It is hard to tell whether the author in- 
terprets best those poets who came nearest 
to his own temperament or such an one 
as Pope, who seems farthest from him. In 
the case of each pioneer in reconstruction 
he shows how the poetry “repairs the 
wastes of time. Custom lays on most. of 
us a heavy hand, removing the background 
of reality from our words and thoughts 
and leaving them as mere signs for the 
guidance of conduct. We get used to 
things, and how dull things then become. 
The genuine poet never grows used to 
anything.” 


With Such a Son! 


A Port oF tHe Arr. Lerrers oF JACK 
Morrts Wricu’t. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.50 net—A valuable and 
moving contribution to the literature of the 
war. One of the great spiritual truths 
which the war has made plain to us is that 
life’s best gifts are far from being depen- 
dent upon length of days. Often a youthful 
career cut short. proves Death’s 


“Sudden frost was sudden gain, 
And gave all ripeness to the grain, 
It might have drawn from after-heat.” 


In a brief life dike that of Jack Wright, 
untimely ended so far as earth’s exist- 
ence is concerned, was manifestly concen- 
trated such joy in living and vigor of in- 
tellect as many people only reach after 
coming to old age. Like the hero of Edith 
Wharton’s latest story, Jack Wright was 
a young American who after a childhood 
passed in France returned to this country 
to complete his education at Phillips-An- 
dover and Harvard. Summoned thence by 
the outbreak of the war, he returned to 
France, drove a motor-truck, entered the 
aviation service, won his commission as 
a first lieutenant pilot-aviator of the Ameri- 
can Army, and after a term of active service 
tragically short met his death. This book 
contains a selection from his letters written 
chiefly to his mother during the nine 
months of his life in France. They reveal 
a nature affectionate, rich in youthful ardor, 
gallant, and at the same time genuinely 
poetic. If he had lived, there can be no 
question but that their author would have 
made his mark in literature. As it is, these 
letters are unrivalled in the pictures they 
contain of many aspects of the airman’s 
life. They abound in descriptions of scenery 
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singularly rich in life and color. Here, too, 
many a man will find the dreams and as- 
pirations of his own youth made articulate. 
He is very lovable, this gifted young Amer- 
ican, manly and direct, without a sugges- 
tion in his outspokenness of mawkish 
sentimentality. The book also offers a 
beautiful picture of the relation between 
mother and son. Happy the mother with 
such a son! Brief as his career was, this 
young poet of the air won for himself a 
name not unworthy to be mentioned with 
Alan Seeger and Rupert Brooke as that of 
one of the literary losses of the war. 
A. R. H. 


Lived to Tell the Story 


Go, Ger "Em! By William A. Wellman, 
Maréchal des Logis of Escadrille N. 87. 
With Introduction and Notes by Eliot Har- 
low Robinson. Boston: The Page Com- 
pany. 1918. $1.50 net—Here is excellent 
reading, for boys and adults alike, modestly 
written by a hero of the air, with never 
a dull page, and full of information con- 
cerning this: fascinating branch of the ser- 
vice whose appeal still continues even in 
these post-armistice days. Young Well- 
man, who is now in charge of the aviation 
field at San Diego, is a Newton, Mass., 
boy, with a host of friends and an enviable 
athletic record. On March 29, 1917, he was 
rejected for admission to the U. S. Naval 
Aviation service. Three months later, he 
took the oath of enlistment in the Foreign 
Legion at Paris for the duration of the 
war ; and in September he received his com- 
mission as an aviator in the French Army. 
On March 29, 1918, just a year after his 
rejection by our Government, he was hon- 
orably discharged by a grateful France, be- 
cause of injuries received in action, having 
been shot down, eight days before, by an 
anti-aircraft gun, from a height of nearly 
three miles, escaping death as by a miracle. 
Sergeant Wellman possesses the distinction 
of having been the only American in the 
air over Pershing’s “Rainbow Division” 
when our boys made their first attack “over 
the top.” The story of his experiences 
during these twelve months of his life is 
replete with interest. His description of 
his training in the aviation camps of France 
is extremely informing, as he explains in 
detail the numerous manceuvres in the air, 
such as “looping the loop,’ the “Russian 
mountain,” the “renversement” and gives 
illustrative diagrams. When he received 
his commission, his commandant wrote on 
the certificate, “A born aviator, but crazy”; 
yet with all his daring, Wellman showed 
his Yankee caution and common sense. 
The book is permeated with Americanism 
and is one of the most unusual of its kind 
that have come from the war. ‘There are 
sixteen illustrations. | 


Above the Suffering 


Tue Twentirra Century Crusape. By 
Lyman Abbott. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 60 cents—The war is 
ended, but the need for books which ex- 
plain and interpret that great conflict has 
not ceased. More, perhaps, are they needed 
now, when the loss of those who went on 
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the great crusade never to return is felt 
most keenly. The well-known author of 
this book has been writing*and speaking 
on this theme during the last four years, 
and has found that his words helped some 
who were perplexed in conscience, troubled 
in spirit, and saddened by loss. This vol- 
ume has drawn freely on those earlier ut- 
terances, but offers a unified message. It 
is put into the form of letters to parents 
whose son is in service in France. It is 
triumphant in its conviction that the young 
men of this land went forth on a righteous 
crusade, that the sacrifice is justified and 
the need imperative. The sacrifice is 
linked to that of Jesus through the intro- 
duction, where the three crosses on Gol- 
gotha are used as symbols, and in the in- 
terpretation of the effort to save the world 
through love’s greatest sacrifice. “A 
prayer for a friend out of sight,” found in 
the last chapter, said to have been written 
by Mr. Gladstone, is offered as a fitting 
prayer form for use in churches from 
which sons have gone forth never to re- 
turn. 


A Beloved Bishop 


THOBURN—CALLED oF Gop. By Bishop 
William F. Oldham. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. $1—NMissionary 
work of the right sort is coming into in- 
creasing favor in these days of world- 
friendliness. That Bishop Oldham of 
India should write about the work of his 
predecessor in the same field is most fit- 
ting and adds interest to his book. He does 
not attempt to give a complete biography. 
His purpose is rather to show the spirit 
of the man, the power that made his work 
in India so extensive and significant, and, 
above all, to present Bishop Thoburn’s 
conviction that God had called him to his 
work and was with him in the perform- 
ance of it. Happily, Bishop Thoburn is 
still living, nearly eighty-three years old, 
seeing in words like these of his colleague 
and successor how deeply he is loved and 
appreciated by the denomination he served 
so well. 


Another Good Book for Teachers 


Tue Lire of Paut. By Benjamin W. 
Robinson. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1918. $1.25 net—This book 
belongs to a series of “Handbooks of 
Ethics and Religion,” which forms a part 
of the University of Chicago Publications 
in Religious Education. It is essentially, 
therefore, a text-book, and presupposes the 
guidance of an instructor; to the same end 
it is provided with chronological and bibli- 
ographical appendices. One can only say 
that it would admirably serve its purpose 
as a student’s manual. It is clear, definite, 
not too full, keeps always the main pur- 
pose in view without running into detailed 
critical investigation, yet provides help for 
further study of special points. The stand- 
point is that of “liberal” scholarship, with- 
out bias either for the tradition as such 
or for extreme positions. Of the Pauline 
letters, the Pastorals are not used as 
sources, and 2 Thessalonians, Colossians, 
-and Ephesians only tentatively so. Acts is 
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regarded as written about the year 80 by Luke 
the beloved physician. The author is the 
New Testament professor in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary of the Congregational 
Church, and is well known as a Pauline 
student. In this manual he purposely 
avoids the development of original hy- 
potheses, keeping to the main line of gen- 
erally received conclusions. Occasionally, 
of course, another student would fail to 
agree with opinions expressed, but no more 
satisfactory text-book is at the disposal 
of our Bible teachers, and Prof. Robin- 
son deserves credit for an exceedingly 
useful piece of work. 


Of Them Who Served 


BriuE Stars AND Gorp. By William E. 
Barton, D.D., LL.D. Chicago: The Reilly 
and Britton Co. t1918. $1 net.—Our inter- 
est in war literature is bound to wane, but 
such a book as this has an appeal to the 
heart. It was written “for every home that 
flies a service-flag,” and the service-flags 
are still flying. The book is a collection of 
brief papers, some of only two or three 
pages; the tone is popular, sometimes, per- 
haps, a bit commonplace; the subjects 
treated are of wide and varied interest to 
those who have boys or friends in the 
service; and there are numerous prose and 
verse selections included in the volume. 
The headings of some of the chapters give 
a good idea of the book: “The Flag in 
Our Window,” “The Father and the Son,” 
“Mothers of Men,” “The Soul of a Sol- 
dier,” “Not Too Cheap a Peace,” “The 
Value and Significance of Life,” “Some- 
where,” “Do You Believe in Immortality?” 


A “Cullud’”’ House-boy 


ALMANZzAR. By J. Frank Davis. 
York: Henry Holt and Company. $1 net. 
—A deliciously appreciative character- 
sketch of a “cullud” house-boy in San An- 
tonio. His irrepressible flirtatiousness, 
his love of gorgeous raiment, his agile 
conscience, and his placid tempera- 
ment lead him through a series of perplex- 
ing dilemmas, from each of which he is 
happily delivered only to find another 
lying in wait for him. Almanzar is a note- 
worthy addition to the dramatis persone 
of American humorous fiction. 


New 


In Southern Maryland 


Two ALikt. By Edith Barnard Delano. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—A good, wholesome story for girls. 
The heroines are a vivacious pair of twins; 
the scene is laid mostly in the attractive 
countryside of Southern Maryland; the 
social atmosphere is fragrant with roman- 
tic traditions of the Civil War; and a re- 
deeming element of humor is introduced 
in the sayings and doings of a contingent 
of old colored family servants. 


Rural Superstitions 


IpyLis FROM CHAMPLAIN. By Ella War- 
ner Fisher. Boston: LeRoy Phillips. 90 
cents net—A thin volume of verse, none 
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of it great, some of it decidedly mediocre, 
a little of it fairly close to real poetry. The 
author has a good sense of rhythm as well 
as clear vision, and a manifest love for old 
New England. Writing from a corner of 
Vermont heretofore uncelebrated in song 
or story, she is generally successful in 
painting various moods of nature, as re- 
vealed in mountain pastures or sunny lakes. 
Lovers of the Champlain country will find 
in her verses no small amount of reminis- 
cent charm. 


Buddhism for Lecture-goers 


KorEAN Buppuism. By Frederick Starr. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Co. 1918. Pp. 
104. $2 net.—This little book is a report 
of three lectures to popular audiences by 
a professor of Anthropology who has 
made several trips into the interior of 
Korea. He treats of the history of Budd- 
hism in that country, its present condition 
and its art. The author evidently has more 
to say and has here presented only what 
seemed likely to interest the lecture-going 
public. There are thirty-seven illustra- 
tions. 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beac-n Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


THE SOUL OF AMERICA 
IN TIME OF WAR 


A volume of stirring addresses on 
the war and its deeper problems, by 
fifteen Unitarian ministers 


“who 
are known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific.” 


238 pages $1.25 net 
$1.35 by mail 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 
KING'S CHAPEL LECTURES 


On Current Topics in Theology 


The Home Churches and the 
Returning Soldiers 


February 3.—The Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, D.D., 
Principal of Yorkshire United Independent Col- 
lege, Bradford, Eng. February 10.—The Rev. 
Robert Davis, Englewood, N.J., Major, American 
Red Cross. February 17.—The Rev. L. J. Bir- 
ney, D.D., Dean of Boston University School of 
Theology. February 24.—The Rey. Robert R. 
Wicks, Holyoke, Mass., lately serving with Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. in France. 

It is hoped that two other lectures may be ar- 
ranged and duly announced later. 

In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays at 
2.30 p.m. Admission is Free and no tickets will be 
required. 
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The Dome 
A Wonder Garden 


“And a little child shall lead them’’ 
Into her world, beneath her smiling skies; 
A little child with wide, wondering eyes 
Deep with the mystery that in them lies. 
Her soft hand plucks a stem asunder, 
And with the dream that is a part 
Of Childhood’s heart, 
She questions: 
“Now I want to wonder!” 


She ‘“‘wants to wonder” how so fair a thing 
Is born; from what it springs, and why it blooms: 
Whence comes its sweet, elusive odor rare,— 
The garnered fragrance of a hundred Junes. 
Was it all planned,—or just some lovely blunder? 
Thus gazing, with the seeking look that lies 
In Childhood’s eyes, 
She questions: 
“Now I want to wonder!” 
Dear Child, your groping mind seeks far and true: 
Mankind and Nature,—all ‘“‘want to wonder’’ too. 


The Melody of Earth, Frederic A. Whiting. 


Hearts 
A Valentine Story 


ROSE BROOKS 


It was play hour for the girls, but Alicia 
stood apart from the many other children 
in the bare sunny nursery of the big gray 
orphanage, with her nose pressed against 
the cold window-pane and her eyes aim- 
lessly following a little white cloud that 
was drifting across the patch of blue sky 
that showed above the courtyard. Alicia 
was six to-day, and for two whole years 
she had lived in the orphanage, and had 
worn blue frocks like all the other little 
girls, and had eaten and walked and slept 
and played just when all the other little 
girls did. But all those two years there 
was a little picture away in the back of 
her mind, of a low white house on a coun- 
try lane where she had been the only little 
girl in the house, and where she had been 
rocked drowsily before open fires and 
where all her frocks weren’t blue and just 
alike. 

Everything in the big gray orphanage 
was very clean, and all the children had 
plenty of food, and all the grown-ups who 
looked after the children were very kind; 
but there were so many children that none 
of the grown-ups, however kind they were, 
had any time for any child in particular, 
and there weren’t any big comfy chairs in 
front of blazing fires, to be rocked in, and 
in which to be told stories, and even if 
there had been, as I’ve just said, nobody 
would have had time to do the rocking or to 
tell the stories. 

Alicia, on this morning of her sixth birth- 
day, flattened her nose against the window- 
pane and dimly remembered a big birthday 
cake with candles on it,—oh, long ago, 
when she was little—and wondered if 
there were lots and lots of little girls in 
the world who still lived in cosey white 
houses. Nobody had even remembered it 
was her birthday except Martha. Alicia’s 
heart warmed as she thought of Martha, 
and she clutched something tight in her 
little blue pocket. Martha wasn’t anything 
in particular, the way most of the kind 
ladies in the orphanage were, and Martha’s 
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gray eyes laughed and her hands were 
quick and gentle while she helped every 
morning to get the rows of blue frocks 
buttoned and the rows of little faces 
washed. -And hadn’t she, the very first 
thing that morning, slipped a gay little: 
valentine into Alicia’s pocket, while help- 
ing her to dress, whispering :— 

“Will you be my Valentine? Don’t tell 
the other children, because I couldn’t get 
enough for them all,—and it’s your birth- 
day. I wish I could,” she added wistfully. 

Alicia had more than one reason to love 
Martha. Once, when all the other children 
had teased her about her red hair till 
Alicia longed passionately to cut it every 
bit off, hadn’t Martha proved to every- 
body that it wasn’t red at all? And it was 
quite easy, too. Martha had laid a scrap 
of red flannel on Alicia’s shining head and 
had said triumphantly, “Now any one with 
eyes can see it’s not red! It’s gold it is, 
pure gold, -but,” she added gayly, “not one 
of us has a gold piece to lay beside the 
flannel!” Many times Martha’s gentle 
hands had lingered over the shining head 
and she had whispered,— 

“Tt’s sinful it can’t hang in curls as it 
wants to, but has to be braided so smooth 
and tight.” 

Just as Alicia was turning away from 
the window a quiet, shiny limousine rolled 
into the courtyard below. They did come 
once in a great while, and then almost al- 
ways a lady with pretty clothes would 
come up into the nursery to look at this 
child or that child. Once in a great while, 
some one of the pretty ladies would take 
a child home with her to be her own little 
boy or girl! That happened very seldom, 
but all the children had grown to know 
it did happen sometimes, and wasn’t that 
knowledge enough to keep the doors of 
fairyland and adventure at least ajar for 
them all? 

“But they mostly want boys,” reflected 
Alicia, without much interest, “and I s’pose 
nobody with hair my color ever got taken.” 
(Of course she didn’t call her hair red 
since Martha had proved it wasn’t.) “And 
anyway I’ve freckles on my nose. I 
counted ten on just my nose this morn- 
ing.” 

Presently the Pretty Lady came in, just 
as Alicia had expected she would,—in soft 
pretty clothes and with warm cuddly 
furs,—and she walked over quite close to 
Alicia because there happened to be a chair 
by that window. As she didn’t seem to 
notice any of the little girls in particular, 
Alicia concluded she was waiting for a 
little boy to be brought to her. 

Suddenly utter daring took possession 
of Alicia’s little heart, and the doors of 
fairyland that had stood ajar swung wide. 
Clutching her precious valentine tight in 
one hand to give her courage, she pulled 
up her little frock around her waist, and 
in her little blue bloomers stood in front 
of the Pretty Lady. 

“Don’t I look a little like a boy in these?” 
she demanded, her hazel eyes matching. two 
stars. “And I could have my hair cut just 
as short.” Oh, if only the nursery door 
wouldn’t open for just five minutes! ‘The 
Pretty Lady looked so sweet and kind. 
Why wasn’t she, Alicia, the little boy to 
be chosen by her? 

The Pretty Lady looked with astonished 
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eyes at the vivid little figure before her, 
and asked irrelevantly, after the manner 
of grown-ups; “Why,—what’s your name, 
dear?” 

Alicia’s hopes were instantly dashed, 
and her shining eyes almost brimmed over 
with tears. “It’s ‘Alicia,’” she admitted 
falteringly. “I wish it didn’t sound just 
like a girl. Some of the girls have names 
that are ’most like boys’.” 

The Pretty Lady’s gloves were off and 
she put one soft hand over Alicia’s little 
clenched first and drew her closer. 

“Tt’s a sweet name,” she was saying 
softly, and Alicia, if she hadn’t known the 
tears were in her own eyes, making every- 
thing look ‘swimmy and queer, would have 
thought there were tears in the Pretty 
Lady’s own. “Tell me,” the low voice went 
on, “why you wish so much you were a 
little boy.” 

“Why,” said Alicia, as if there could be 
but one answer in the world to such a 
question, “so I could go home with you! 


You've come to see some little boy, haven’t - 


you?” she added so wistfully that the 
Pretty Lady put a gentle arm around her 


shoulders and answered almost in a 
whisper :— 

“T wonder if I could! Perhaps I’ve been 
wrong.” 


Alicia, not understanding her answer at 
all, 
low voice, and crept into the Pretty Lady’s 
lap and cuddled her cheek contentedly 
against the warm furs. Somehow, to her 
childish ears the answer had sounded as 
if everything were all settled just exactly 
as she wished it might be. So when one 
of the kind ladies led in Tommy Blake it 
wasn’t much of a surprise to hear the 
Pretty Lady saying over her head :-— 

“I’m so sorry to have given you the 
trouble. I’ve changed my mind completely 
and find it’s a little girl I want, and while 
I’ve been waiting Alicia and I have found 
that we understand each other.” 

It wasn’t easy to say good-by to Martha. 
It would have been hard if Martha hadn’t 
been so happy for her. 

“Don’t say good-by to her,” the Pretty 
Lady said as Alicia threw her arms around 
Martha’s neck, at» the nursery door. 
“Martha will come to see you, I know.” 

Martha said she would remember, and 
so, for Alicia, the last little shadow in a 
world so suddenly filled with sunshine was 
gone. 

As the limousine rolled noiselessly 
through the busy streets, Alicia broke a 
happy silence. 

le ade valentine this morning! Martha 
gave it to me.” She took it out of her 
pocket,—the only valentine she could re- 
member. “Martha wouldn’t mind,” she 
went on in a minute, “if I gave it to you. 
Did you have any other one?” Alicia laid 
her gift in the Pretty Lady’s lap. 

“You're my valentine,” the Pretty Lady 
answered, as she bent down to the shining 
head beside héerx, et, were you, I'd keep 
Martha’s, always.” 

“All right,” agreed Alicia. ; 


The Pretty Lady’s house was not Pew 


and white, nor did it stand in a country 
lane. Alicia was a little disappointed at 
first when she found it was big and broy 
and that it stood in a city street. But 
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and said, “It doesn’t look a bit the same, 


but it feels the same!” 
And the Pretty Lady replied, “Tt feels 
better to me than if you were a boy!” 
After supper, Alicia was taken upstairs. 
A door was opened into a big room. A 
fire blazed on the hearth and before it 
stood the most comfortable chair a little 


girl was ever rocked in. The next minute 


her eyes saw other things,—little chairs 
and tables and dolls and toys that all looked 
as if they had been used. Alicia felt as if 
some little girl had been there and had just 
gone out the door. 

“Where is she?” she asked. 

The Pretty Lady led Alicia to the. big 
fireplace chair, and didn’t answer at once. 
“Now I'll tell you a little story,’ she said 
finally, taking Alicia in her lap, and with 
one hand loosening the tight braids till 
the bright curls fell and shone like spun 
gold in the fire glow. When the story was 
finished, Alicia said softly and a little bit 
drowsily :— 

“And you’re sure her hair was only a 
little bit darker than mine? And that she’d 
like to have me play with all her things? 
I wish’—she snuggled closer, and the fire 
began to look very far away,—“I wish lots 
and lots of little girls could be valentines, 
like me.” 


Why Point Judith was so Named 
JULIA A. ROBINSON 


There is a dangerous rocky point on the 
coast of Rhode Island that is mueh dreaded 
by mariners. New York boats going 
through the channel must pass this point. 
The sea is always rough here, and persons 
never before seasick are sure to have a taste 
of it now. The boat rocks and tosses on 
the waves. It takes skilful steering to keep 
within the channel and clear the cliffs. 

Two hundred years ago there were no 
steamboats, and no carefully laid out chan- 
nels, as to-day. Vessels found it difficult to 
keep off the rocks. Many went down in 
storms and darkness. 

On one dark night, in a fierce gale, with 
mist and rain, a skipper was nearing this 
dangerous point. His vessel was fast near- 
ing the rocks, headed directly toward them, 
but he could not see through the mist, for 
his eyes were old and dim. He called his 
daughter to his side and bade her stand 
beside him while he guided his boat through 
the surging waves. 

“Your young eyes can see the rocks,” he 
said to her. “Tell me where they are that I 


_ may steer clear of them, for I cannot see.” 


The girl took her place, and after a time 


she cried in his ear, “Land, father! I see 
land.” 
“Where away?” he asked. “I see 


nothing.” 

“Over there, father, to the right,” she 

tried to tell him, but the roar of. the wind 

drowned her voice and he could not hear. 
“Point, Judith! Point!” he shouted. 
The girl pointed to the treacherous rocks 

where she saw the breakers. The old skip- 

He 
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Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 
Nobility 


Be, and not seem.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
SON. 
Sunday 
For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you.—John 
Hiit. 15. 


Follow with reverent steps the great ex- 


ample 

Of Him whose holy work was “doing 
good”; 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s 
temple, 


Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Monday 
In the way of righteousness is life— 
Prov. xii. 28. 


True worth is in being, not seeming, 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 


For whatever men say in blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 
There’s nothing so kingly as kindness 

And nothing so royal as truth. 


—Alice Cary. 


Our great thoughts, our great affections, 
the truths of our life, never leave us. 
Surely they cannot separate from our con- 
sciousness, shall follow it whithersoever 
that shall go, and are of their nature divine 
and immortal.—Wéilliam Makepeace Thack- 
eray. 

Tuesday 


Strengthened with might by his Spirit in 
the inner man.—Eph. iii. 16. 


There are in this loud stunning tide 

Of human care and crime 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of th’ everlasting chime; 
Who carry music in their heart, 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain 


repeat. : 
—John Keble. 
Wednesday 


A faithful man shall abound with bless- 
ings.—Prov. xxviit. 20. 


< TruE Nositrry 
Who does his task from day to day 
And meets whatever comes his way, 
Believing God has willed it so, 
Has found real greatness here below. 


Who guards his post, no matter where, 
Believing God must need him there, 
Although but lowly toil it be, 

Has risen to nobility. 


For great and low there’s but one test: 
’Tis that each man shall do his best. 

Who works with all the strength he can 
Shall never die in debt to man. 


—Edgar A. Guest. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards; they simply unveil them to the 
eyes of men. Silently and imperceptibly, 
as we wake or sleep, we grow and wax 
strong, we grow and wax weak; and at 
last some crisis shows us what we have be- 
come.—Canon Westcott. 
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Thursday 


Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye 
steadfast, unmoveable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord.—z Cor. xv. 58. 


Wuo WaLkKs THE WorLD WITH SOUL 
AWAKE 


Who walks the world with soul awake 
Finds beauty everywhere; 

Though labor be his portion, 
Though sorrow be his share, 

He looks beyond obscuring clouds, 
Sure that the light is there! 


And if, the ills of mortal life 
Grown heavier to bear, 

Doubt come with its perplexities 
And whisper of despair, 

He turns with love to suffering men— 
And, lo! God, too, is there. 


—Florence Earl Coates. 
Friday 


The righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
membrance.—Ps. cxii. 6. 


Words pass as wind, but where great deeds 
were done 

A power abides transfused from sire to 
son. ... The place 

Where shining souls have passed imbibes 
a grace 

Beyond mere earth; 
their fames 

Leaves in the soil its unextinguished trace, 

Pungent, pathetic, sad with nobler aims, 

That penetrates our lives and heightens 
them or shames. 


—James Russell Lowell. 


some sweetness of 


Saturday 


Great men, and judges, 
shall be honored; 
Yet is there none of them greater than he 
that feareth the Lord. 
—Ecclesiasticus. 
BirtHDAY OF WASHINGTON 


The brave die never, though they sleep in 
dust : 

Their courage nerves a thousand living 
men. 


and potentates, 


—Minot J. Savage. 


Such souls never die: they only go out 
of sight. “Dying, behold they live!” Their 
souls have passed into the heart of the na- 
tion. Death transforms them from an in- 
dividual power among us into a universal 
presence within us. So Washington has 
gone into the nation’s life—James Freeman 
Clarke. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate witb the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
ey Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T. Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Fine 
Rev. Sydney B. "Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 
PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Western Conference News 


Dean Fenn university preacher—Enlisted 
men return to churches—Notes 
of progress 


ERNEST C. SMITH 
Cuicaco, Inu. 


Here in Chicago conferences and rallies 
of the larger denominations have been 
the order of the day, the meetings of the 
Lutheran and Methodist churches bringing 
the largest attendance. The Methodists 
are observing this as a centenary year and 
present programmes which call for the 
raising of $85,000,000 in five years. A rally 
was held in Chicago on January 23 and 24 
at which John R. Mott, Bishop McDowell, 
Bishop Wilson, and other national leaders 
of Methodism were present. The pension 
fund for retired ministers has already 
reached a total of $15,000,000, the goal set 
being $20,000,000. The Chicago Church 
Federation Council held a Reconstruction 
Conference at St. James’s Episcopal Church 
on January 24, which had for its object 
the promotion of inter-church efforts in 
the raising of large funds to make the 
churches more efficient in their service in 
this time of need and opportunity. Bishop 
Stearly of the Episcopal Church, Bishop 
Quayle of the Methodist Church, and Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton of the Congregational 
Church were the speakers. The addresses 
were of a high order, showing far-reaching 
vision, breadth of sympathy, and consecra- 
tion of spirit. The attendance was rather 
disappointing, about four hundred people 
being the representation from six hundred 
Chicago churches. 

The seasonal attack upon the University 
of Chicago and its Divinity School by 
speakers at the Moody Bible Institute is 
now in full course and is receiving the 
usual publicity in the Chicago papers. 

In our own Zion the most interesting 
item is the appearance of Dean Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School as university 
preacher at Chicago University. He 
preached at Mandel Hall on two Sunday 
mornings, conducted the daily chapel exer- 
cises, and on February 2 addressed the 
Sunday Evening Club at Orchestra Hall 
on “Making the Best of Things.” Mr. 
Pulsford has been taking a month’s leave 
of absence at Pass Christian, Miss., to re- 
cuperate from an attack of influenza. His 
pulpit has been occupied by Rev. R. W. 
Boynton of Buffalo, Rev. Horace West- 
wood of Winnipeg, Rey. Ernest C. Smith 
of Chicago, and Rev. Newton Ben Knapp 
of Davenport. At Unity Church recent 
sermon subjects have been: “Growing in 
Grace,” “Divine Influence,” “Christian 
Conduct.” On February 2. the pulpit was 
occupied by Rev. Eleanor E. Gordon, Mr. 
Hawley preaching that day at Urbana. At 
the January meeting of the Men’s Club 
there was an informal discussion of “A 
League of Nations.” The Chicago Asso- 
ciate Alliance met with Unity Church on 
February 6, Prof. Andrew C. Zenos of Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary speaking on 
“The Religion of Jesus.” Dr. Mann of the 
Third Church gave a memorial address for 
Prof. Foster at the Unitarian church at 
Madison, Wis., on February 2, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday preached at the Detroit 
church. On one of these Sundays the pulpit 
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was occupied by Capt. Charles E. Merriam, 
recently returned from work in various 
European countries. The Evanston church 
has revised its by-laws and adopted a new, 
and simpler bond of fellowship: “We unite 
for the worship of God and the service of 
man.” February sermon subjects are: “The 
Peace Conference’; “Ruskin: Prophet of 
Beauty”; “Life: The Nautilus’; “James 
Russell Lowell.” 

All the Ohio churches show some quick- 
ening of their activities. Some enlisted 
men. who have been mustered out of the 
service are returning to all the churches. 
All are facing hopefully and courageously 
the problems of peace, which are higher 
and harder than those of war. At Youngs- 
town the Unitarian Club has as current 
topics: “Bohemia,” “The League of Na- 
tions,” “Russia,” “Is Life Worth Living?” 
The Emerson Club has recently considered 
“Conan Doyle and the Future Life,” “What 
shall be done with Germany?” “Socialized 
Medicine.” ‘The church at Cincinnati has 
changed its corporate name to “The First 
Unitarian Congregational Church of Cincin- 
nati.” The church now holds two business 
meetings a year besides the annual meeting. 
At such a gathering on January 21 about 
one hundred persons assembled. Mr. James 
B. Stanwood gave a report of the Laymen’s 
Meeting at Springfield, Mass. On January 
15 Prof. P. V. N. Myers gave an address on 
“The League of Nations” to the Men’s 
Club. Mrs. E. D. Scheble of Toledo, Na- 
tional Alliance director for Ohio, recently 
addressed the women of the congregation. 
A new feature in the life of the church 
is a “Service Class” at ten o’clock Sunday 
morning. Recent topics treated were: 
“Work of the Juvenile Court,’ “Vocational 
Guidance in Public Schools,” “Rehabilita- 
tion of Wounded Soldiers and Sailors.” 
The minister is giving a series of addresses 
to the Tuesday Club on “The Development 
of the Congregational Idea.” 

Dr. Wicks of the Indianapolis church 
spent part of January in Nashville, Tenn. 
In his pulpit he has made a contribution to 
international good-will by preaching ser- 
mons on “Why Americans Love England,” 
“Why Americans Love France,’ “Why 
Americans Love Italy,’ “Should we Hate 
Germans,” “The Cry of Armenia.” The 
annual meeting showed the conclusion of a 
successful year. Mr. Oscar L. Pond, a 
prominent attorney, was elected president 
of the board. On January 19 Mr. Wicks 
gave an address on “Curses and Blessings” 
before the colored Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

At Alton, Ill, the,annual budget of the 
church for the coming year was raised in 
record time through the energy of the 
treasurer, Mr. Albro Giberson. The mem- 
bership of the Men’s “Club is increasing, 
taking in a considerable number who are 
not members of the church. The speaker 
for February 13 is Mr. Percival Chubb of 
the St. Louis Ethical Society. Sermon 
subjects for February are: “Life as a De- 
mand for Adventure,” “Life as a Demand 
for Growth,” “Life as a Demand for 
Poise,” “Life as a Demand for Beauty.” 
At the annual meeting of the Quincy, IIL. 
church it was decided to sell the present 
parsonage, which was too large, and to 
make improvements in the heating plant. 
Candidates for the pastorate will be heard. 
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The annual meeting of the St. Paul 
church showed that the organization had 
survived very well the trying experience of 
being without a minister. It is hoped that 
Mr. Eliot will take up the work again some 
time in March. The pulpit has been filled 
by local supplies;—Rev. Amandus Norman 
of Hanska, Prof. David F. Swenson of the 
University of Minnesota, and Rev. Charles 
M. Perry, who has recently taken up work 
with the Minneapolis charities. The Min- 
neapolis church closed its year with all 
bills paid and a small balance in the treas- 
ury. The minister’s salary was increased 
and the enlarged budget has already been 
subscribed. The attendance is most en- 
couraging, the church being well filled on 
every Sunday. Recent sermon subjects 
are: “Nationalism and Internationalism,” 
“God and Evolution,” “What is a Liberal?” 

At Davenport, The Liberal, Mr. Knapp’s 
parish paper, is setting a backfire in ad- 
vance of the coming of Billy Sunday. On 
February 2 there was a special service on 
“The League of Nations”; February 9, an 
address by Mr. Louis Block in memory of 
Theodore Roosevelt. On the last Sunday 
of February Mr. Knapp will speak on 
“Billy Sunday and the Tri-City Clergy.” 
At a special Men’s Club meeting on Feb- 
ruary 13 Mrs. Emily A. Heald gives an il- 
lustrated lecture on “Russia.”’ The Church 
at Sioux City, Ia., celebrated its thirty- 
fourth birthday on February 2, the sermon 
subject being “Fulfilling the Law.” The 
subjects of the Friday evening lectures for 
February’ are: “The Puzzle of Ireland,” 
“Work of the Roman Catholic Church,” 
“The Work of Charles Darwin,” “The 
Failure of the American Congress.” On 
January 20 Dr. J. G. Parsons of Sioux 
Falls, and Mr. Ronald Robertson, who had 
served at Chateau-Thierry and the Lor- 
raine front, were the speakers. Mr. Snyder 
gave two addresses in Omaha during Janu- 
ary. 

The Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
gave a special welcome to those returning 
from service in the army and navy at the 
men’s dinner on January 29. Interesting 
accounts of personal experiences were given 
by Capts. Hugh McK. Jones, Charles Claf- 
lin Allen, Lieut. Darling, and Private Carl 
Gaffron. The pastor, Mr. Day, gave the 
first week in February to service in the 
Y. M. C. A. at Camp Taylor. At the-an- 
nual meeting held on January 8 there was 
a magnificent record of work accomplished. 
The pastor’s work included addresses in 
Missouri and Illinois in connection with 


| Liberty Loan and United War Work cam- 


paigns, a month at Camp Taylor, Red Cross 
work, and daily noon-hour addresses to 
employees in factories and workshops in 
educational work for the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety. At the Church of the Unity, Mr. 
Dodson, in response to many requests, is 
giving a series of sermons on “Beliefs and 
Religious Positions of the Principal Chris- 
tian Denominations.” Branches of the 
church already treated are: “The Catholic 
Church,” “The Episcopalians,” “The Pres- 
byterians,” and “The Methodists.” At 


Wichita, Kan., Mr. Ashley has since the — 


first of January been trying the experiment 
of Sunday evening lectures at a downtown 
theatre. The congregations have averaged 
considerably over one hundred. The church 
reports a recent visit by Rev. William 


- Jewish and Armenian relief, 
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The Aim 
“*To teach the 
pupil at each 


age what it 
means to be 
a Christian at 
that age”’ 


The Completely Graded Series 
The Best Sunday-School Lessons Available 


The aim throughout, from the first lesson in 
the beginner’s class, is so to train the pupil in 
service and in worship that it becomes a part 
of his life to think of himself as a Christian. 


"Specimen lessons and descriptive catalogue free 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - 


597-599 Fifth Avenue, 


ohne. 
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The Result 


Increased 
attendance 


Sustained 
interest 


Christian 
service 


New York 


Channing Brown and an address by him 
on “Unitarianism in Hungary, England, 
and America.” Mr. Ashley has spent much 
time outside of Wichita in the service of 
returning 
home for the Sunday services. ‘The sub- 
jects treated in the theatre services are: 
“What is the Bible?” “Who Wrote It? 
What does It Mean to Us?” “What do We 
Know about God?” “What is Religion, its 
Origin, Meaning, and Purpose?” “The 
Problem of Evil, Sin and Salvation, Heaven 
and Hell.” : 


Foreign Notes 


Unitarians in Transylvania face a calamity 
as a result of political readjustment 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


Our Hungarian fellow-believers, the Uni- 
tarians of Transylvania, are facing what if 
it actually takes place would be for them a 
great calamity. The present indications 
are that their country will be incorporated 
with the kingdom of Roumania, because of 
the large Roumanian population it con- 
tains, and also to make some compensation 
to that kingdom for its services to the Al- 


‘lies and its sacrifices during the World 


War. For a thousand years and more 
Hungary has maintained its national ex- 
istence. For nearly four hundred years 
this brave Szekler race has defended Prot- 
estant liberty. One hundred and fifty 
Unitarian congregations, the spiritual de- 
scendants of Francis David and his co- 
laborers, are in Transylvania. No finer 
body of Christians exists in Europe to- 
day,—ninety-five per cent. peasants and 
working-people, democratic and simple in 
their manners and worship, yet of unusual 
intelligence, well-educated, well-ordered, and 
progressive. Under the Hungarian crown 
these Unitarians were accorded equal 
rights and freedom of worship and admin- 
istration. But under the control of the 
Roumanian government and people, who 
stand on a lower plane of intellectual and 
moral life, who are Greek Catholic in re- 
ligion, with no sympathy for Protestantism 
of any type, the future of these Szeklers 
and their churches looks very dishearten- 


There is no doubt that the treatment of 
the Roumanian and other alien elements 
in Hungary previous to the war was in 
many respects not what it should have 
been, especially as it regarded their schools, 
the use of their native languages, and the 
practice of their worship. The Hungarians 
are now reaping the bitter fruits of their 
own intolerance, or perhaps we ought to 
say of their overhaste in trying to assimi- 
late these subject-races politically, regard- 
less of their feelings and traditions. Yet 
it will be a tragedy to behold a noble, proud 
people under the despotism of an unedu- 
cated and bigoted majority. 


PLEADS FOR HIS PEOPLE 


We learn that Prof. George Boros of 
the faculty of the Unitarian College at 
Kolozsvar, and well known among us in 
this country and England, is now in Hol- 
land and hopes to reach Paris to make an 
earnest plea for his people at the Peace 
Conference. 


PRovestTANTS IN ALSACE 


The reannexation of Alsace adds to the 
Protestant forces of France nearly four 
hundred thousand souls, a gain of forty per 
cent. There is naturally great rejoicing in 
Protestant circles, and the celebrations and 
mutual congratulations are many and mov- 
ing. A recent official proclamation in the 
restored French language appoints a new 
consistory of the Confession of Augsburg 
(Lutheran), with Pastor Gerold as vice- 
president and Prof. Lobstein as secretary. 
Pastor Gerold will resume at once the pub- 
lication of Progrés Religieux. M. Kuntz, 
a Protestant, is named Commissary of the 
French Government at the Supreme Court 
of Alsace. M. Klotz, a prominent member 
of the French Cabinet and one of the 
French delegates at the Peace Conference, 
is also a Protestant. 


Tuer GospEL IN Porr'tics 


The students of the Faculty of Protestant 
Theology in Paris have sent a letter to 
President Wilson expressing their profound 
sympathy with his endeavors “in which we 
see for the first time in history the spirit 
of the gospel incarnated in political and 
international institutions.” President Wil- 
son has responded in a kind communication 


thanking them for their appreciation of his 
efforts. 

A spirited meeting of the French Na- 
tional League against alcoholism was re- 
cently held in the vast amphitheatre of the 
Sorbonne in Paris. Among the speakers 
was M. Cauvain, a workingman who has 
become a great apostle of temperance in 
France. 

Pastor F. Granier, pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Havre, France, has printed a 
small pamphlet with the title, “La Fayette, 
we are here!” It contains in both French 
and English the sermon he preached in 
commemoration of the two national festi- 
vals—July 4 and 14 (the. Taking of the 
Bastille). In this discourse, which he 
terms “a Franco-American. manifestation” 
and which is sold for the benefit of the 
refugees of the invaded French districts, 
Pastor Granier treats with moving earnest- 
ness the history of free institutions in the 
United States as exemplified in the char- 
acters and careers of its three great Presi- 
dents, Washington, Lincoln, and Wilson, 
and pays tribute to the lofty altruistic mo- 
tives which induced the entrance of Amer- 
ica into the World War. Referring to the 
visit of Gen. Pershing to the tomb of La 
Fayette, and his happy phrasing of the 
sentiment of that hour, the preacher closes 
his sermon with a eulogy on this hero of 
his own nation who offered himself to our 
young republic in the struggles of the Rev- 
olutionary War. “Our two great republics 
henceforth have only one soul, one and the 
same in our love for justice and truth. 


Italy AND THE UNITED STATES 


La Riforma Italiana, our Unitarian Ital- 
ian monthly—deriving its name from the 
fact that our religious fellowship owes its 
origin and churchly existence to Socinus 
and other brave witnesses for truth in Italy 
four hundred years ago, continues to bear 
testimony to a free and progressive Chris- 
tianity. Recent numbers dwell with es- 
pecial emphasis on the League of Nations, 
the spiritual aspects of the late war, a new 
Italy, modern science and philosophy and 
the idea of God, President Wilson and the 
Vatican, and the closer association of the 
United States with the Italian people. 
Romolo Murri, Angelo Crespi, Mario Pug- 
lisi, °"and our co-worker Mrs. Conte, are 
among the editors of this interesting and 
lively publication. 
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Items from Middle States Conference 


The Field Secretary has within the past 
few months visited twenty-two of the so- 
cieties in this district. He has preached 
at Troy, Albany, Schenectady, Barneveld, 
Dunkirk, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Pat- 
erson, Staten Island, ‘Trenton, Passaic, 
Ridgewood, Rutherford, Orange, Elizabeth, 
and Hackley School; attended parish 
meetings at Passaic, Lancaster, Flatbush, 
and Elizabeth, and special trustees’ meet- 
ings at Passaic, Jamestown, and Lancaster ; 
spoken to the students at Meadville and 
to the soldiers at Camp Dix, where he spent 
a night in barracks as a guest of Chaplain 
R. Ernest Akin. A projected visit to 
Niagara Falls and Hamilton: was prevented 
by a recurrence of the influenza in both 
cities. 

The church at Dunkirk after being closed 
for some weeks is now regularly supplied. 
The prospect is that a minister will soon be 
called and settled. 

The visit to Olden Barneveld was highly 
enjoyed by the Field Secretary, who was 
most hospitably cared for in the home of 
Rey. Mr. Mueller, who is faithfully serv- 
ing the community. At Schenectady the 
Secretary preached to a fine congregation 
in the beautiful new church. As proof of 
the work which the minister, Rev. Addison 
Moore, is doing, I learned that the society 
has just raised by subscription money 
enough to cancel all its indebtedness for 
furnishings and current deficit and to make 
an increase in the minister’s salary. Ex- 
cept for the amount due the Building and 
Loan Fund this enterprising and prosper- 
ous church now faces the future without 
debt and in the most confident spirit. 

The society in Lancaster is hearing can- 
didates. The church is pervaded by a spirit 
of earnestness and loyalty probably greater 
than it has ever known. Passaic and Ridge- 
wood will be joined, it is now hoped, as 
soon as the right leader is found. The 
good folks at Passaic have a fine Sunday- 
school; and, most noteworthy, they have 
thoroughly canvassed the parish in a busi- 
ness-like manner. ‘The result has been a 
100 per cent. increase in subscriptions. For 
a church without a minister, this is most 
encouraging. 

Newburgh has called Rev. Du Bois Le 
Fevre, lately admitted to the Unitarian fel- 
lowship from the Dutch Reformed Church. 
Mr. Le Fevre has accepted the call. The 
society has a fine substantial church and 
parsonage. Its services are enriched by a 
vested choir of young people. Several 
large manufacturing establishments have 
recently been opened in the city and our 
people believe under the leadership of their 
new minister the church will render a 
larger service than ever in the community. 

Paterson gives us real satisfaction. A 
Young People’s Religious Union has been 
organized, the forums well attended; there 
is much promise. 

At Headquarters the routine work has 
been larger in amount than last year. No 
week passes without calls upon us for min- 
isters as candidates or supplies. In one 
recent week there were six such calls. We 
have been especially fortunate this winter 
in having the service of such men as Presi- 
dent Southworth, Meadville Theological 
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School, Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, Rev. Leon- 
A. Harvey, and Rev. Herbert A. Lotee 
churches. ‘These ministers have 
been glad to serve and have preached in 
many of our pulpits besides addressing 
Alliances and clubs. 

The New York Club of Liberal Ministers 
has held its monthly meetings beginning 
with October. The speakers have been 
Dr. G. W. Kirchwey of the United States 
Employment Board, Rev. Dr. Roberts of 
Brooklyn, Prof. Richard Gottheil of Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, 
English journalist, and Prof. George Al- 
bert Coe. The Field Secretary is secretary 
of the Club, and all the clerical work is 
done at Headquarters. 

The record of the office follows (from 
September to February): Number of visi- 
tors, 551; number of letters written, 810; 
number of sermons preached, 1,070; books 
sold, etc., $292. 

The Middle States Conference directors 
met January 29. Rev. F. A. Gilmore was 
chosen corresponding secretary, Rev. 
Charles H. Lyttle was retained as record- 
ing secretary. A few vacancies caused by 
resignations were filled. It was voted to 
ask Meadville Conference to hold a joint 
meeting with Middle States at Rochester, 
March 25 and 206. 


Our Faith as I Saw It at the Front 


JOHN RUSSELL, JR. 
Fourth Sanitary 


The Fatherhood of God, 
The Brotherhood of Man, 
The Leadership of Jesus, 
The Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward forever. 


Train Headquarters, France 


No greater proving-ground for religions 
will ever be than the proving-ground for 
soul, body, and mind in Europe during the 
War. 

Men of various nationalities and creeds 
living under the same conditions have not 
created a new religion, but have swung to 
what, if they but knew the name, they 
would call Unitarian. 

I have watched everywhere the leanings 
of men under stress, and more and more 
have I seen the power and depth of our 
creed working like chemicals in a labora- 
tory toward the Brotherhood of Man. 

One of my first experiences was at Mon- 
tier. An ambulance-load of us, stretcher- 
bearers, rolled in to the village and up to 
the dressing-station. In the doorway stood 
a tall haggard-looking. man clad in the black 
robe of his profession. Beside him stood a 
Protestant chaplain. Arm in arm, side by 
side, they stood watching the crest of the 
hill over which the ambulances came bring- 
ing in the wounded. France is for the most 
part Catholic, and to see these two men, 
who in civil life would have had a great 
demarcation made between them on account 
of their religions,—the same expression of 
love and devotion on their faces,—was to 
see that the Brotherhood of Man was 
sweeping differences away and making for 
unity and good-will upon earth. 

It was in the Chateau-Thierry drive, and 


we were working with the French. I went 


into the French dressing-room with these 
two men, and as the wounded came in, re- 
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gardless of creed, oblivious to everything 
except the Fatherhood of God and the © 
Brotherhood of Man, they were working 
steadily night and day, side by side, the one 
helping the other in making wounded 
humanity happy. 

On the Argonne front in Cuisy I watched 
a minister cast down, unhappy, yet doing 
his utmost to comfort the dying. “Some- 
how my power has left me. I cannot keep 
on,” and all the time the fault was plainly 
visible. ‘To him these men were soiled spir- 
itually, and until they were completely 
washed he felt that he could do nothing for 
them. How simple and how deep is the re- 
ligion of brotherhood and not of dogma, 
for it seemed to me that a minister of our 
own faith was doing far more than was 
possible in making men happy before they 
passed over. 

I watched for a whole night a man— 
no greater love have I ever seen,—a private 
in the army, on duty at a forward dressing- 
station on the Argonne front, in a little 
shack. ‘The shells were falling fast and 
near from:the six-inch cannon of the Ger- 
mans across the Meuse. Four wounded — 
men in the evacuation ward were badly 
wounded. ‘They could not be evacuated, 
for the mud was too slippery for ambu- 
lances, and it was impractical for stretcher- 
bearers to relay them back to a rear sta- 
tion. In the shadow of death he kept smil- 
ing, watching, and doing whatever could be 
done, and the love of a woman was in his 
touch and care. For eighteen hours he 
loved and watched, and the men were 
happy and content, for they knew that 
everything was being done for them that 
could be done, and they did not complain. 

A mortally wounded Italian was brought 
in on-a stretcher and placed next to a lieu- 
tenant who had been lying there for hours 
in terrible pain. The lieutenant turned as 
far as his wound would permit toward the 
new-comer and did his best to help and 
make life bearable. He could not, how- 
ever, see the fellow’s face. Later, blessed 
death ended the pain. 

The necessary entries were made from 
the tag of the soldier. “What company, 
lad?” asked the lieutenant. ‘“Forty-sev- 
enth,—a soldier by the name of Generous, 
sir.’ “Generous? Generous? He was my 
striker, and never was man truer to his 


name. Greater love had no man than Gen- 
erous. He brought me to the dressing- 
station. He helped dress me. He started 


back after the tobacco I had dropped in 
the shell hole. Poor old Generous is dead. 
God bless him! He is with his Father. A 
soldier and a brother.” 

Again through my mind ran the words,— 


The Fatherhood of God, 

The Brotherhood of Man, 
The Leadership of Jesus, 

The Progress of Mankind 
Onward and Upward forever. 


Onward and Upward it has ever pro- | 
gressed, and with the coming years it shall 
rise higher and higher as the returning men 
realize and hear of, the highest religion 
based upon the Brotherhood of Man. Pre- 
pare for them. Welcome them. Believe 
that the foundations of our religion are 
built upon a rock and the house that is 
builded upon a rock shall stand. ian 


Lurzeratu, Germany, January 14, 1919. - 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect 
that national morality 
can prevail in ex- 
clusion of religious 
principles. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


When Sunday Comes 


One of the most successful Unitarian 
ministers writes: “The following letter is 
being sent out to a selected list of about a 
hundred men. It is typewritten on the per- 


. sonal paper of the man who signs it on be- 


half of a committee of half a dozen of our 
men—each one of whom signs about fif- 
teen copies. All but the last paragraph 
may do for any place.” 


THE LEYrER 


The man of affairs, burdened with busi- 
ness responsibilities, working at high pres- 
sure all the week, feels when Sunday 
comes that he has a right to use the day 
for such purposes of relaxation and of 
amusement as will serve to keep him fit 
for the duties that devolve upon him. 

But Sunday is the day set apart by long- 
established custom as the day for religious 
exercises. The churches, however, are 
finding it increasingly difficult to interest 
men, because, as has been said, the business 
man feels that when Sunday comes he 
needs relaxation and amusement and he 
does not find this in the churches. 

For religion is like golf or billiards or 
bowling in that to get the good out of it 
an effort must be made. One must exercise, 
and one may exercise without playing a 
game. But to play golf one must make an 
effort at learning the game. ‘The practice 
exercises are essential to any sort of mas- 
tery on the links. It is the same way with 
life. One must live and one may live with- 
out playing the game. But to play the game 
called “life” there are at least two great 
forces to be taken into account,—the force 
named “the will to live,’ and the force 
named “the will to live righteously.” 

To ignore the force named “the will to 
live righteously,” or religion, no one really 
does. All men have a religion, although 
most men neglect to develop its power. 
But it must be developed if life is to be 
enriched by the passing years. We have 
learned that we neglect physical exercise 
at our peril, at peril to our physical well- 
being. We know also that if we neglect to 
exercise our emotions they will either grow 
flabby and leave us at the mercy of every 
passing emotional appeal or else they will 
atrophy, as did Darwin’s emotional re- 
action to music; at our peril we neglect 
healthy exercise in the realm of music and 
painting and the other fine arts. 
Religion, or “the will to live righteously,” 
also has its exercises essential to our moral 


a nd spiritual well-being. ‘There is no re- 


“4 axation, no amusement, in going to church. 


: — Be 
of 
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But going to church is going to the place 
where we get exercise in religion. Men 
neglect such exercise at their peril,—the 
peril, that is to say, of losing strength of 
will in the realm of idealisms, and in the 
realm of intellectual and moral and spir- 
itual force. 

Surely you will agree that time spent in 
developing the will to live righteously is 
time well spent. And as you come to think 
over your own needs, and more particu- 
larly in the light of the influence of your 
example, you will perhaps find it possible 
to so arrange your habits as to give your- 
self the advantage of religious exercise on 
many Sunday mornings. 

We find that the religious exercises at 
[name of church] broaden our sympathies, 
deepen our moral and ethical sense, and 
develop a spirit of liberty in religion that 
sets men free from superstitions and dog- 
mas and creeds and gives them as a high 
motive to better living, not an appeal to 
fear, or an appeal to self-interest, but an 
appeal to the sense of human solidarity 
which is so strongly emphasized in the 
teachings of Jesus about the Brotherhood 
of Man and the Fatherhood of God. We 
commend to you the Sunday morning ex- 
ercises of this church. 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


Dean Lee S. McCollester will be the 
preacher at the Second Church in Boston, 
Sunday, February 16. 


Ministers in regular service and other 
men and women in certain fields of relig- 
ious work can obtain half-fare rates on all 
railroads under government control. Ap- 
plication should be made to the local station 
agent, who will furnish a blank to be filled 
out. 


President Wilson’s article in THE Recis- 
ter, “The Present Task of the Ministry,” 
has been republished, in pamphlet, and 
will be distributed by the Committee on 
Recruiting the Ministry and the Post-Office 
Mission, both at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The usual midwinter Reunion of the 
Shoals Association will be held Saturday, 
February 15, at the First Parish Church, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. Lunch- 
eon at one o'clock, followed by informal 
speaking. ‘Tickets at $1.10 each may be ob- 
tained of the treasurer, Mr. A. V. Keene, 
40 Fayette Street, Watertown, Mass. 
Every one interested in the Shoals is in- 
vited to attend. Carl B. Wetherell, Presi- 
dent. 


The New England Associate Alliance 
will meet with the Second Unitarian Society 
in Brookline, Mass., Thursday, February 
20. ‘The programme: Morning session at 
10.30 includes an address by Rey. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach, D.D.; songs by Mrs. Stella 
C. Taglialatela; address by Mrs. Mary IL 
Wood; afternoon session at 2.15, address 
by Mrs. Emile Glogau, President New 
York League of Unitarian Women; ad. 
dress by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
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Marriages 


Rey. and Mrs. N. S. Hoagland announce the marriage 
of their daughter Gladys to Prof. Ernest Rutherford 
Groves of the New Hampshire State College, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, January 25, the bride’s 
father officiating, 
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Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 
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INVEST 


on 
PART PAYMENTS 


The United States Government sold you 
Liberty Bonds on the part payment plan. 
It costs you no more to buy the best New 
England investment stocks on the part pay- 
ment plan than it does to buy them out- 
right for cash. We credit you with all 
dividends from the time of your first pay- 
ment and charge you only. 6% on the balance 
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A few suggestions:— 
Div. Rate 
OLD COLONY WOOLEN MILLS Com. 8% 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY 10% 
CENTURY STEEL 14% 
PLYMOUTH RUBBER Pfd. 7% 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Investments 
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Fifty-Ninth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation 
and Transfer Arrangements 


CHAPELS. Extensive Salesrooms 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Carriage and Motor Equipment 
Frank S. Waterman, President 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President 


rank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Cable Address, ‘Undertaker, Boston’ 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 
303 Harvard Street, Coolidge Corner 
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Noonday services at King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: February 17, Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley, First Congregational Society, 
Leominster; February 18, Prof. R. M. 
Vaughan, D.D., Newton Theological Insti- 
tution; February 19, Prof. C. R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological. School; February 
20, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, All Souls 
Church, Lowell; February 21, Rev. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot, Bulfinch Place Church; 
February 22, Washington’s Birthday, no 
service. 


The fifth regular meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Union of Boston will 
be held at the Second Church, Brookline, 
Coolidge Corner, Monday, February 17. 
Subject, “Our Task with Boys in the 
Church School,” Rev. Florence Buck. Sup- 
per will be served at 6, meeting at 7, ad- 
journment at 8.30. The next meeting will 
be held at Barnard Memorial, March 17. 
Miss Marguerite Emilio will speak on 
*Sunday-school Pageants.” Delegates com- 
ing to the Union meetings as strangers are 
asked to make themselves known to the 
secretary. Mrs. Livingston Stebbins, Sec- 
retary, 3 Concord Avenue, Cambridge. Tel- 
ephone, Cambridge 1856. 


The midwinter meeting of the Essex 
Conference of Unitarian Churches will be 
held in the North Church, Salem, Mass., 
on Tuesday, February 18, beginning at 10.30. 
The speakers at the morning session will 
be Mr. John F. Moors and Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot. The communion service will be 
conducted by Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of 
the North Church. At the afternoon ses- 
sion, two speakers will discuss their ex- 
periences among the soldiers. Lieut. John 
B. W. Day, chaplain U. S. A., will speak 
of work among the soldiers in home camp, 
and Rev. Edward H. Cotton, of the soldiers 
overseas. With a box luncheon, coffee will 
be served by the ladies of the North Church. 
Edward D. Johnson, Secretary. 


The Worcester Conference will hold its 
fifty-second annual meeting February 19 
and 20 in the Second Parish, Worcester, 
Mass. The order of service includes public 
worship and addresses on Wednesday at 8 
p.M. by Rev. Clayton R. Bowen and Rey. 
Augustus P. Reccord. Thursday morning 
at 9.30, devotional service conducted by 
Rev. J. A. Hayes; business at eleven 
o’clock; addresses: “Calling Out the Re- 
serves,” Rev. Dudley R. Child; “The Next 
Step,” Rev. Alfred R. Hussey; discussion. 
Afternoon session, two o’clock, business; 
address, “The Trumpet Blast of the Pres- 
ent Hour,” Rev. Charles F. Potter; discus- 
sion, opened by Rev. Charles F. Niles; clos- 
ing service, Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 


Parish News ‘Letters 


Force and its Servants 


East Lexincton, Mass—Follen Church, 
Rev. Frank R. Gale: This church along 
with many others has been retarded in its 
work by sickness among its members, but 
its forces are rallying and the outlook is 
bright. Its social activities, which were 
discontinued somewhat during the war, are 
are now being revived and well carried out. 
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The Sunday-school has gained twenty new 
members since it opened in the fall. The 
Alliance is growing in interest and member- 
ship and will soon have forty names en- 
rolled on its list, the largest in its history. 
The Guild has also become active socially 
and religiously. The young men who have 
received their discharge from service for 
their country are manifesting much inter- 
est in the church, which fulfils some of the 
prophecies that have been made concern- 
ing the young men and the church after 
the war. Especially significant is the at- 
tendance at the religious services of the 
church. A Go-to-Church Band in the Sun- 
day-school has materially increased the in- 
terest in church attendance on the part of 
the children. Some of the sermon subjects 
which have been treated by the pastor are: 
“Why a Christian Church?” “Some Essen- 
tials to the Growth and Influence of the 
Church,” “What Shall We Do with Our 
Victory?” and “The New Era that is Dawn- 
ing.” Sunday morning, January 12, the 
Massachusetts State Guards of Lexington 
attended service in a body. ‘The pastor, 
who is a member of the Guards, preached a 
sermon on the subject of force, that held 
the closest attention. He enumerated the 
different kinds of forces, and showed that 
the greatest force is moral and spiritual. 
Man’s capacity for this force is his greatest 
possession. It is what constitutes his di- 
vinity. According as men, organizations, 
and nations develop this force and make 
it power, causing all other forces to be ser- 
vants of it, they become strong. 


“Forward, March!” 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Souls Parish, 
Rev. John B. W. Day: Mr. Day, released 
from further service as chaplain, after five 
months’ absence at Camps Zachary Taylor 
and Devens, resumed his home work Sun- 
day, February 2, preaching in khaki for the 
last time. He gave an eloquent and vividly 
patriotic discourse to a large and interested 
congregation, all glad to welcome him back. 
In the monthly calendar, Mr. Day said to 


the members of his parish: “The 
war made its appeal to me as _ it 
made to so many others of you. It was 


simply something I could not stay out of. 
The game was too big, too alluring, too 
commanding for a man not to have a hand 
in it. I wanted, as well, for the church to 
get into it, for you to feel that you as a so- 
ciety had, through your minister, a very 
real part in what must be the greatest set 
of happenings that it will be our lot to 
come across. In so doing, both minister 
and parish have stepped into the line with 
tradition. For during the Civil War, your 
minister, Dr. Moors, left his work in the 
parish, and with his mare Dolly went as 
chaplain to the front. And I do not know 
which was the more blessed, the energetic 
man who counselled and rebuked, cheered 
and nursed the wayfarer of the day, or the 
mare who brought the wounded off the 
battlefield.” He concluded: “I come home 
to find you eager and loyal. With all the 
hope and expectancy that attend a new 
start I take up my work with you again. 
Forward, march!” Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Day was the speaker at the unveiling on 
the Common of the town’s honor roll. 


(22) [FEBRUARY 13 IQIQ 
Greenfield gave over fifteen hundred men 
and some women to the war service, whose 
names are inscribed on this roll. 


The Life Worth While 


Wasuincron, D.C.—AIl Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D.: The 
signing of the armistice and cessation of ac- 
tual fighting abroad has not affected, in any 
marked degree, the activities of this church 
with respect to matters directly connected 
with the war. The city is still crowded 
with war workers, and the many forts and 
cantonments all about the city are filled 
with soldiers. Mr. Pierce is still acting as 
chaplain of one of the camps. During Jan- 
uary and February services are held morn- 
ing and evening on Sunday. At the even- 
ing services Dr. Pierce is delivering a 
series of sermons or lectures on “The Life 
Worth While.” Some of the divisions are: 
“Its Measurement,” “Its Tributaries,” “Its 
Perspective,’ “Its Sanctities,’ “Its Satis- . 
factions,” “Its Perfection.” The lectures — 
are interspersed with fine musical pro- 
grammes. The services have been attended 
by very large congregations. The Janu- 
ary meeting of the Unitarian Club heard 
a discussion of “Representation of the Dis- 
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church who have served their country in this 
war? 
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Catherine Breshkovsky’s 
Own Story 


THE LITTLE 
GRANDMOTHER 
OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


Reminiscences and Letters of 
Catherine Breshkovsky 


Edited by 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


“Her story is one of the most dramatic of 
modern times. ’—Literary Digest. 


“It would be hard to find a recent novel 
that for pure entertainment surpasses this 


book.” —The Outlook, New York. 


“We have met with no more impressive 
human document of modern Russia than 
this.’ —New York Tribune. 


New Popular Edition Now Ready | 
348 Pages $1.50 Net 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston 
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trict of Columbia in the Congress and 
Electoral College.’ Capt. Elmer Stew- 
art related some of his personal experi- 
ences while in the military service in 
France. On Saturday evening, February 
I, the Women’s Alliance gave its annual 
dance and party at the Willard Hotel. One 


by one the young men of the church who }- 


enlisted in the war are returning. Three 
of the seventy-five young men of this 
church died in the service. The Young 
People’s Religious Union meets every Sun- 
day evening except during January and 
February. This year the meetings of the 
Union have attracted large numbers of 
people. It has been the custom of the 
Union to give a Sunday evening supper to 
soldiers in uniform and to war workers 
generally who are strange to the city. The 
Sunday-school is in a thriving condition, 
with a large attendance. 


Personal 


A cable announces that Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany arrived safely in Liverpool, 
England, Wednesday, February 5, after a 
calm passage. Mr. Rihbany will proceed 
to Paris in the interest of Syria and the 
Near East, being the representative of these 
people from the United States. 


For Miss Holmes’s Work in France 


THE CuristIAN RecistER gratefully ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $41 in response 
to the appeal made by Miss Holmes for 
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her work among the destitute families in 


France, all of whom are vouched for :— 


The Misses Chapman, Cambridge, Mass....... $30.00 
Miss Mary d’Autremont, New York, N.Y...... 
Anonymous 


Received to February 10, 1919.....---+.> $41.00 


Camp Devens Fund 


The following additional contributions 
have been received for the Camp Devens 
Fund. The total amount needed is $8,000. 
Cannot the balance of $1,334.67 be contrib- 
uted before March 1? Contributions should 
be sent to the treasurer of the Fund, 
Charles B. Wiggin, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton. 


Previously acknowledged.........--.ee++e+: $6,626.85 
Chestnut Hill Branch Alliance.............. 25.00 
Sunday-school of the First Parish, Hingham. . 
Waltham Branch Alliance. ...scdusssse cece 


$6,665.33 


CuHariEs B. WiccIn, 
Treasurer. 


ACKNOWLEDGMEN’'s of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Alrsady “acknowledged. .... dame euadaesine'y.c $7,940.51 
Jan. 2. Society in Bernardston, Mass....... 31.20 
2. Society in Plainfield, N.J........-. 98.41 
4. First Parish in Dorchester, Mass..... 100.00 
6. Society in Madison, Wis........... 50.00 

8. Mrs. Isaac Fenno-Gendrot, Roxbury, 
VIBES, Nien. 0'e > «cic doll aetna y Sar 100.00 

8. Society in Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
BGGWIONAl .. .s.«aehaneene ae ten 2.00 
g. Society in Clinton, Mass........... 56.24 

9. Christ Church school of Dorchester, 
LECT Sl eee nh ge 10.00 


10. Mrs. W. H. Fromme, Remsen, Ia... 10.00 
10. The Philadelphia League of Unitarian 
MVomien |... + « aeeoueutmeeme tan ea 10.00 


4 
11. Mrs. John F. Norbury, Ellenville, 
8 RA ec 95.405.-.° SEP 50.00 
13. Society in St. Paul, Minn.......... 128.63 
13. First Parish, Brookline, Mass....... 500.00 
14. J. Randolph Coolidge, Boston, Mass. 25.00 
14. Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Herschel, Red- 
lands; Galt. sain estes omastiee cs 5.00 
15. Greely S. Curtis, Marblehead, Mass.. 20.00 - 
15. Society in Manchester, Mass....... 25.00 
re. ipociety. tm Ithaca, NY... <ococems « 22.15 
18. Miss Alice Cheever, Boston, Mass., 
to create a life membership....... 50.00 
18. First Parish in Cambridge, Mass..... $00.00 
18. Society in Charleston, S.C;......... 25.00 
20. Mrs. Susan M. Barker, Ayer, Mass... 1.00 
22. Flushing, N.Y., Branch Women’s Al- 
ATRIOS dieters aise cere etic /eanib a! oieeese 3.00 
22. Society in Milton, Mass... 1,000.00 
22. Society in Meadville, Pa.. 110.00 
23. Associate Members ...... = 17.00 
23. Mrs. F. H. Day, Rochester, England. 20.00 
24. Follen Church, East Lexington, Mass. 10.00 
25. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
Cowal sda wae .c cols pte tcle see oun 335.00 
25. Society in Sterling, Mass., to create 
a, life omembsrsnip.. <\s; <je-s 018 banclaie 50.00 
27. South Congregational Society, Bos- 
ton, BBG! atte sshd ng eee 500.00 
27. Society in Middleboro, Mass 25.00 
28. Society in Marlboro, Mass... ae 21.61 
28. Society in Marlboro, Mass., to create 
ite) memberships. cts is, ac, + ais onde cane 100.00 
29. R. . Adams, Sault Ste. Marie 
Mich. ol dure cats .2 aceasta byeratereeinme ss 10:00 
29. Dover, Mass., Branch Women’s AI- 
LARCEI cde te nce ence stlc wedtetaaet 10.00 
31. Unity Church, North Easton, Mass.. 718.62 
25. First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
HOMSI , aelernele ss cineeeeaaee ead ec 500.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Jan. 13. Income of invested funds.......... 500.00 
z9. Society in Portsmouth, N.H....... 25.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
. 4. Income Hollis Street Church Fund 
IN Saab Tito, staat ccs 8 x, alates aheseoetave Coke 10.00 
$14,025.37 


Henry M. WiuutaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A LONG 


On the generous principle that the congregation on Easter Sunday is the largest of the year, 
a good many of our churches take a collection that Sunday for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. This year Easter comes very late—Sunday, April 20. A wide-spread storm on that 


LOOK AHEAD 


day would reduce the collections very seriously; and little time would remain before the end of 
our financial year, May 1, to redeem the situation. 


Again, we are likely to be in the midst of a great drive for the final Liberty Loan—“‘The Fin- 
ishing Fifth” which is to carry forward the work of “The Fighting Fourth.” It will not be as 
good a time as usual for our campaign for the funds imperatively needed for the work which our 
Unitarian churches are doing together. 


These considerations lead to the important conclusion that our churches should not leave 


their annual contribution till April, the last month of our financial year. 


Ministers and commit- 


tees are urged to SEND NOW for copies of the appeals and to put them in the hands of all of 
their people. In this work of Liberal Religion we must not falter and we must not fail! 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forbes ROBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to Hanry M. WILLIAMS, Z'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


DO NOT WAIT TILL EASTER 


Pleasantries 


In any restaurant (we should like to use 
the picture that goes with this) : “Pardon 
me, sir, do you mind my eating while you 
smoke ?”—Le Rire (Paris). 


“Better consider my course in efficiency 
training. I can show you how to earn more 
money than you are getting. I do that 
now.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“He may be a satirist, but he is not a 
bore.” “What’s the difference?” “Why a 
bore is always telling you the truth, but a 
satirist only tells it when you least expect 


it.’—Judge. 


“How’s prohibition workin’ in Crimson 
Gulch?” “All right. The boys are begin- 
nin’ to realize that a man’s conversation is 
jes’ as inter’stin’ when he’s sober an’ a heap 
more reliable.’—Washington Star. 


Old Gentleman (in street car) : “Has any 
one here dropped a roll of bills, with a rub- 
ber elastic around them?” “Yes, I have!” 
cried a dozen at once. Old Gentleman 
(calmly): “Well, I’ve just picked up the 
elastic.”—Widow. 


“What I yearn for,” said the discon- 
tented man, “is absolute leisure, a chance 
to cut loose from ordinary cares and drift 
with the current.” “That ought to be easy,” 
replied Mr. Chuggins. “Your idea of hap- 
piness seems to be to get out in a motor- 
boat whose engine refuses to work.’— 
Washington Star. 


Pat, who was detailed in the mess-hall 
for a week, got along fairly well, until one 
day the head cook said, “Pat, put some 
water on the fire.’ He went out into the 
storage room to open a can of peas, and 
when he came back the fire was out. Pat 
had taken him at his word and poured 
the water on the fire—Judge. 


A reader sends this to the New York 
Evening Post: “Sir: It is a forward move 
in education when the Princeton under- 
graduates challenge the Vassar undergrad- 
uates to a public debate. I suggest that the 
subject shall be, ‘Resolved, That women as 
voters are more intelligent than men,’ with 
the Princeton men taking the affirmative 


and the Vassar women taking the negative 
side of the question. Y.” 


A fresh crop of “howlers” from the Spec- 
tator + “Bigamy is when a man tries to serve 
two masters.” “The law allowing only one 
wife is called monotony.” “The liver is an 
infernal organ of the body.” “The priest 
and Levite passed on the other side be- 
cause the man had been robbed already.” 
“Soldiers live in a fort; where their wives 
live is called a fortress.” “A buttress is 
the wife of a butler.” “A schoolmaster is 
called a pedigree.” “Filigree means a list 
of your descendants.” “The wife of a 
prime minister is called a primate.” 


All “bulls” are not Irish, as debates in 
the British Parliament prove. Mr. Glad- 
stone, on one occasion, when interrupted in 
a speech, said: “It is no use for the inon- 
orable member to shake his head in the 
teeth of his own words.” In the House of 
Lords Lord Curzon, speaking on a li- 
censing bill, announced that “the interest 
of employers and employees were the same 
nine times out of ten—I would even say 
ninety-nine times out of ten.’ In earlier 
days, in the Lower House, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien passionately exclaimed, “My un- 
happy country is swarming with absentee 
landlords.” 
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wheels your ashes up stairs or down. 


Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks, 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EAcH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


TRUE REAL ESTATE 


ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


Our Spiral 
Under- 


Country Estate. 17-r0oom,; modern house. Town 
water. 3 bath-rooms. Open fireplaces. Stable and 
garage. Sun piazza. About 95 acres. Magniiicent 
views. Good elevation. 2 cottage houses. Shed stor 
age. Poultry-house. All in good condition. Good 
orchard, best .of tillage and grass land. One of the 


most desirable estates, right in centre of Westford. 


10-room, modern house. Town 
water. Bath-room. Open fireplaces. Steam heat. 
Electric light. About 25 acres. Log cabin with great 
natural stone fireplace, on high elevation. Magnificent 


Country Esrare, 


views. Orchard, tillage and grass land. An _ ideal 
country home. 
Movern CotonirAL Country ReEsIpENCE. 10 rooms. 


Bath. Electric lights. Steam heat. All in good re- 
pair. Combination stable and garage. Poultry-house. 
4 acres of land; with all kinds of summer and winter 
fruit; lawn and shrubbery and great elms. 


All of this property is in the heart of one of the most 
beautiful and healthy hill towns of Massachusetts. Cen- 
tral to churches, library, schools, and electric-cars, and 
steam railroads. 8 miles to Lowell; 25 miles to Boston. 
Best of town water. 


Places and price on application to 
Rev. Lourts H. Bucxsuorn, 
Westrorp, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Lee S. 
McCollester will preach; service atrr a.m. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill-Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10.30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. Ali 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30A.M. Prof. 
C. R. Bowen will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday noon, Prof. C. R. Bowen will speak. Service 
daily 12M. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, February 16. Subject, “Symbols of 
Power.” Church service at 11, Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon at11 A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
sermon at rr. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 


preach. 
A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 
Lincoln! A son of the soil who rose to command- 


ing eminence in the struggle between Federalism and 
Statehood. Yet he loved the South; and he warned 
his countrymen that, as one of the results of the vic- 
tory of the North over the South, he saw, at no dis- 
tant day, the wealth and power of the Nation con- 
centrated in the hands of a few men. Prophet, as well 
as Patriot! 
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World Peace, by Blanche Ingersoll Chapin . 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION | 


SOCIETY NEEDs FoR ITS woRK:— 


(x), Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and : 
(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent ‘ 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 

as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 

S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 

St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. q 
Scholarship. ’ 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. . 
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